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) ETURNS from the Ohio election, as we go to press, indicate the 

Y  suecess of Bishop, the Democratie candidate for Governor, by a 
majority whieh will probably be somewhere between 15,000 > and 
25,000 votes. The Legislature also will be Democratie in all pro- 
hability, Pendleton is expected to be chosen United States 
The Republicans lost from a variety of causes, both credit- 
the the total vote of the party was light. 
Contrary to expectation, they and not the Democrats suffered by the 
two Workingmen’s tickets, which polled from 20,000 to 25,000 votes. 
It cannot be denied that this is a very proper reward for the dis- 
gusting demagogy of the platform. On the financial side the elee- 
tion is of little significance, and we are not sure that an inftlationist 
like Pendleton will be more dangerous in the Senate than a silver- 
man like Stanley Matthews. As regards the President, the World 
is nearly correct in stating that such is the curious position of both 
parties towards him that he finds himself “at one and the same 
time approved by the Democratic victory and condemned by the 
Republican defeat.” His * policy” is said to have cost the party 
the vote of the Western Reserve; and with as much plausibility, 
perhaps, we are assured that his ‘‘ order” disheartened and para- 
lyzed the ** workers.” 


and 
Senator, 


able 


and reverse, and 


The Democrats of this State have held their convention, and 
somehow it has not, any more than the Republican Convention, 
proved a reform convention at all. Somehow, just as the Conkling 
faction managed to get control of the latter and used it for the sup- 
posed benefit of Conkling, the Kelly faction got control of the former 
and used it for the supposed benefit of Kelly, and for strengthening 
and extending the supremacy of Tammany Hall in the party. How 
this happened is hardly worth trying to tell. A deseription of the 
intrigues of a parcel of vulgar tricksters is neither edifying nor en- 
tertaining reading. The platform fixes “the brand of fraud” on the 
Republican Party in the matter of the Presidential election; ap- 
proves of the course of the Administration towards the South; calls 
for gold and silver legal tender; ‘ steady steps” towards specie pay- 
ments (one hears a good deal about these * steps” in platforms, but 
they are never described) ; revenue reform, and tariff for revenue only ; 
home rule; better civil and criminal remedies to enforce official ae- 
countability ; supervisability of corporations chartered by the State, 
and soon. We have omitted the clauses which eall for a general 
display of virtue by all classes and conditions. It said that the way 
to solve the labor problem is to pass ** equal and just laws,” and to 
“sternly refuse ” to yield to the demands of * grasping monopolies.” 
After calling for a better supervision of the savings-banks, and easti- 
gating the Republicans, the platform closes by * pointing with 
pride” to the State administration of Governors Tilden and Robinson. 

We are sorry to see that the Republican press refrains from dis- 
cussing Mr. Conkling’s plan of civil-serviece reform, which we repro- 
duced in our last number. Considering the way the * doctrinaires” 
and “theorists” have bemuddled this question, we supposed that 
when a really practical man took it up, and preSented a solution of 
it in a few clear and simple rules, his suggestions would have 
received proper attention. What, too, we may well ask, is the use 
of “a great Senator” coming forth from his study and settling a 
thing in a few weighty words if nobody pays any attention to him? 


Is this the way to encourage genuine statesmanship? Take 


Rule No. 3 of the plan: “Fit men and no others should hold 
public trusts.” Could anything go to the root of the ditculty more 
deftly?) It seems simple, now that Mr. Conkling lars it beg 
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but w 1 of the th ts V 
ever have thought of it@ 1 
the difference betwee the man ot 1 
tician Phere is to be a meeting of the ¢ _ iy \ - 
ciation on the Isth inst. in this city, at Association H 
we trust some amends will be made to Mr. Conk 
of the newspapers; but we also trust that the spe 
afraid to make any little suggestions of their own that to 
them, however slight they may seem by comp 
A meeting was held at the Fifth A I! M 
ing by friends of the prop 1 « tional 
to cite ind rcommitt v “) dl 
consider the subject and tak eh fur 
sary. The meeting represented the | 


ests of the city, and the si 





solid respectable classes who do whatever is d 
towards arousing interest in real public question 
anything to do with partisan squabbles over C I r 
revealed an encouraging amount of strength in the mos | 
the general drift of the speeches showed, 
denies, that if it fails now the last hope ot 
than that which produces our Well 1‘ 
Much depends on the method of action adopted at the pul 
If it follows the usual course and resolves 
it will probably merely waste its strength t 1 
whieh so many ** reform” movements h 
ished. The direetion in which an effort can b 
legislature. If the next legislature pas 
will have to be voted on by the peop! Phe mo 
will command many thousand votes throughout the st \ 
being thrawn together. will be able to secure the eleetion « 
tuin number of members of the legislature pledged to 4 the 
amendments. A candidate who Knows that anything s] fad 
tinct pledge to vote ina certain way will 
apt to give the pledge required. ‘The Republicans are likely te vote 
for the amendments as a party measu 
number of Democrats can be got to ple ) some 
side, their passage will be se l 

Down to E846 admis 1 to the bar s Stat ' 
the hands of the judges. The Supre Co . Ll the 
requisites and methods of admission. The rules of eourt prescribed 
a term of seven vears’ clerkship f ton s. the 
of four vears in the ease of persons who had reg ( 
eal studies ” for that period reduced the apprent ] or s 
in most eases. But besides this, three \ were required for 
admission as counsellor, making the w] tly pro 
sian] on at least six ve | ( { on of Ps46 
howeve tained an articl king ( ] ed moral 
characte nd what were d ibed as 1 ( C4 Lille Nl 
of learning a nd abilit: the only ¢ eatio Phe inte 1 of 
this was to break down the barriers to admission, and accordingly 
we tind tl it under this provisi revery real check, except that iur- 
nished by an ex natien conducted under the supervision of thre 
Supreme Court, was done away with. The long period of stud 
and apprenticeship whieh, down to the adoption of the constitution 
of 1846, had been required disappeared, while at the same time, } 
special statute everal local law-schools and universities were 
given the right of securing admission for their graduates after a 
period of study of from ene year to eighteen months, without any 
exa ion. These institutions had, of course, a direet pecuniary 
nterest in turning out as manv lawyers, qualified or not qualitied, 

ssible, and thus in still) furth lowering the prefessional 
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e] here, provide in 
! ) r>the ea of atto 
mo Aft t! l Ol 
he period of clerksl { 
| thre peo on of; time not 
| } over two 1 spent ata 


tures Connes 


lowed instead of an equal 


in ne ¢ can any one be admitted without 
ceship in an office. Examinations held under the 
of the Supreme Court are also required, both for attorneys 
counsellor Phe source from which the Court of Appeals 
’ ymake the rules is a law passed in 1871, under 
the reform feeling created by the judicial scandals 
had come to the Knowledge of the publie, and that has 
iI re-enacted in the Code adopted a tew weeks 
Under it rules were adopted May 1, 1871, by which three 
made the requisite period of clerkship; but these rules 
distinetion between attorneys and counsellors. The rules 
ed those of [X71 made more strict. The statutes giv- 
ho wcial privileges in the way of adinission have been 
rep re t act 


ling fraud of the year came to light on Tuesday 
that Mr. William @. 


crip broker, who has held the very highest character in 


last. whet was discovered Gilman, an in- 
Lytasinn nd society for twenty vears, was discovered to have raised 
nou to over $200,000 on serip of the Atlantic Mutual 
Marine Insurance Co., 


in which the figures were altered, and very 
large amounts substituted for very small ones. The worst of it was 
lat it py tired that this had not been done in one ease, but in 
everal, nor on one oeeasion, but at intervals since January, 1876. 
The di ! \ made almost by accident, one of the lenders 
having calles in his loan, and, tinding Mr. Gilman = absent 
from the citv, tried to borrow from a bank on the forged 


paper. The bank called his attention to the alteration, and, 
the alarm en, Various other cases came to light. It would 
. be difficult to overrate the depth of the shock given to Mr. 
Gilman's friends and the community by this revelation, and it may 
fuirly be said that no ruin of character sinee the panic has caused 
more row or surprise. The moral of his unhappy fite it is need- 
less to draw. One thing must be said, however, as to the conduct 


of the banks and bankers who lent him money, not by way of pal- 


liation of his « but in the interest of honest business. The for- 
rey] re acknowledged to be clumsy, and palpable on even slight 
CN ition. The V appear to have ese aped examination owing to 
Mr. Gilman’s high standing and the general contidence felt in him. 
It very probably this carelessness which first tempted or sug- 


‘fraud to him, and which caused him to repeat it. Viewed 
in this light it was little short of criminal. No man is good enough 


yhave his papers taken without close examination, or his 


money 


reful counting. 


Senator Patterson, of South Carolina, having been indicted for 
empt to bribe the Legislature of that State, and for procuring 


= ! 
Niles G@. Parker mit larceny, has been arrested in Washing- 
ton ona requisition from Governor Hampton, but has had himself 
temporarily i Ile relies in defying the 
tion on the plea that 
e from justice, and that the indictment was not found 


r term of the court or at the time or place authorized 


to com 
berated on a habeas ¢ rpus. 


is in Washington as a Senator he 


as he 


by law, on his parliamentary privilege, and probably on such other 
th ll and singular, as his lawyers may happen to think of be- 
tween no nd the hearing. His fundamental objection to the whole 
proceed that he does not want to be tried. The Even- 
post ot city gives the statesman some very extraordinary 
ulviee. Tt urge im to go down quietly and stand his trial, and 
th th the Northern press watehing it the Columbia 


co Will try tim fairh his must amuse him, as he probably 
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fee! ke the Trishman who was anxiously awaiting his trial in 

| d, being assured by a friend that the judge was an upright 
man and that he “ would get justice,” exclaimed, “ Begorra, that’ 
the very thing Pin afeard of.” Our advice to Patterson is to wrigele 
out of the hands of the poliee in any way he can. What are thes 
dl 1 there in Columbia, after all, but a parcel of “ Confederate 


Colonels” and * Brigadiers ”; and are they not, as was settled in 
Mr. Blaine’s case, pretty fellows to talk about bribery, or, for that 
Inatter, about larceny, forgery, or embezzlement ? 
ought to ask himself, Who is to take care of “ the Republican party 


in South Carolina if the leaders go quietly to jail ? 


‘hen, too, he 


At all the European money centres the rate for loans advanced 
during the week. The Bank of England, by reason of the large loss 
of specie—partly to this country and partly to the Continent—put 
its minimum discount rate up to 4 per cent., and the indications 
point to a higher rather than a lower rate in the early future. 
Ordinarily an advance in the rate of money in London has the eifect 
of stiffening exchange and gold here. Instead of that, the price of 
gold here has fallen during the week to 1024, the lowest since May 
10, x62; and the market for sterling exchange has been weak and 
depressed under the increased supply of cotton bills and of bankers’ 
bills lent to stock speculators, who resorted to this method of ob- 
taining time loans. At the Steck Exchange there was a buovant 
speculation in railroad shares, and the highest prices of the year 
So far as this speculation has a good toundation it 
rests on the present and prospective large tonnage of the roads, and 
on the prospeet that the leading companies will agree on remunera- 
The buying thus far has been restricted to professional 
In not a few 


were made. 


tive rates. 
speculators, and the publie continue sellers of stocks. 
cases the prices of stocks have been more than doubled in the pre- 
sent speculation, and there are very few stocks which have advanced 
less than 20 per cent. Money has advanced to 6 to 7 per cent. 
The banks have a surplus reserve of over $38,000,000. During the 
week the Treasury legal-tender note for one dollar lad a gold value 
of as much as $0.9756. Silver advanced in London to 553d. per oz. ; 
and the 4123-grain silver dollar at the close of the week would have 
had a gold value of $0.9320. 


” 


The list of ‘official candidates ” offered to the French constitu- 
encies by the Government has been published, and is found to con- 
sist of 298 Bonapartists, 131 Legitimists, and &3 Orleanists. The 
Bonapartists get the lion’s share mainly because they are really 
stronger than the other classes of Monarchists with the people. To 
prevent the great and probably ludicrous scandals which would be 
caused by allowing all these gentlemen to issue addresses to the elee- 
tors containing their individual views, it is proposed that they should 
remain perfectly still, and let the Marshal issue a general address 
shortly before the elections, to which the candidates in each district 
should affix their signatures. The Ministers in no way abate their 
arbitrary absurdities, but the Republicans are making a gallant 
struggle which resembles an American canvass more than anything 
the French have ever had. Both parties are appealing vigorously 
to the courts, mostly about “insults,” with varied fortune, and the 
charges they are making against each other have a most comic re- 
semblance to the old-fashioned American “campaign story.” One 
Conservative editor has been sued successfully for publishing a 
politieal programme ascribed to the 363 Republican deputies, which 
includes a demand for 300,000 heads of the middle classes, and 
charges that at all their banquets this little plank is spoken of 
as essential. The colporteurs, too, licensed by M. Fourtou, are ac- 
cused of assaulting people very freely who refused to purchase a 
pamphlet entitled “ The Marshal and his Policy.” The Debats has 
made a very strong point by reproducing from the dust of nearly 
fifty years the proclamation of Charles X. dissolving the Chamber 
before the elections, which called forth the ordonnances ; and, placing 
it side by side with the reeent one of the Marshal, the likeness of 


the leading passages is most striking. 
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A posthumous address to the electors of the Ninth Arrond 
M. 


Oct. 11, 1877 | 





late 


t. found among the papers of the Thiers, was given by 
Mienet to the Paris press on the 24th of September. It is a long 
document, and begins with a defence of the Chamber of Deputies 
dissolved in Ma In reply to the charge that it was a * radical ” 

Thiers P ints out that it voted down a proposition to reduce 
the term of service in the army from five to three years; entrusted 


the Executive with the distribution of amnesty to repentant Com- 
munists ; 
the budget, 
and did not quarrel with that body for refusing the state the 
power degrees 3 aside the income tax; 


received no proposals affect- 


aceepted five out of seven of the Senate’s amendinents to 
while doubting the right of the Senate to offer them, 


confer academic set 
kept silent about foreign affairs ; 
ing the 
and opposed a simple order of the day to 
He then goes into the history of the period from his own resignation 
to the 16th of May; shows that the monarchy was vainly hawked 
about the streets of Europe by men without warrant, and that in 
view of three pretenders to it its adoption now would mean civil war, 


to 
Concorda voted inereased public-worship estimates, 


clerical onslauchts. 


The question before the electors is: ‘* Is 
publie de ble? If so, ought it to be securely constituted an 
he hands of men who wish it M. Thiers det 
the republie a necessity, and defines it to be an equitable division of 
ti 
merits. 
the w 
before t 
ot 
and which only means resistance to the “march of humanity.” 
This address has been followed by a bold manifesto of Gambetta’s, 
in Which he repeats the phrase for which he was prosecuted, and he 


hear or remote. 


to succeed ?” lares 
ie government among all classes according to their importance and 
He denounces the obstacles thrown by the Government in 
ay of a free formation and full expression of public sentiment 
1 eleetion, and ends by holding up to ridicule the pretext 


e] 
“saving France ” which has already destroyed three monarchies, 


has harangued a great public meeting in Paris amid perfect order. 

The only important military event of the week is the protracted 
battle fought in Turkish Armenia. 
Mukhtar Pasha, ealls it a three-days’ engagement, but whether he 
includes Monday, October 1, on which a kind of prelude took place 


The vietorious commander, 


or Thursday, October 4, may still be doubted, so confused is the 
mass of reports received from both camps; but it is certain that 
Tuesday was the great day of the battle, and that on Thursday 
evening the Russians were in full retreat. The attack was made by 
General Melikotf, under the direct orders of Grand Duke Michael. 
Great Yagni Hill, defended only by a single Turkish battalion, was 
surprised early in the morning of Tuesday, and captured after a brave 
resistance. The defenders were cut to pieces or captured. This 
blow struck the extreme left of the Turkish position, which from 
there, with its advanced centre at the lately-eaptured Kiziltepe, 
extended in a semi-circular direction to the neighborhood of Ani, 
on the Arpa Tehai. But here alone the 
ful. Little Yagni, an adjoining hill, which was the next 
of assault, was found too strongly fortified; repeated attacks on 
the centre were repulsed with heavy loss, and a separate force 
operating on the Turkish right flank, which had nearly sueceeded in 
turning it and cutting Mukhtar’s communications with Kars, was 
ultimately driven back to the banks of the Arpa Tehai. Here a 
light ensued on Wednesday, which the Russians reported as endit 
with the repulse of the Turks. The Russian right and centre 
foreed back, and eventually, possibly after renewed fighting 
Thursday, the bulk of the Grand Duke's army withdrew beyond 


Russians were 


SUCCCSS- 


Wh > 
oOvject 


Fy 
were 
on 
the 
Kars Tehat, giving up the lines occupied before the battle between 
that affluent of the Arpa Tchai and the Turkish positions. The 
losses of the Russians seem to have been exceedingly heavy, as theit 
Official bulletin spoke of three thousand killed and wounded on 
This affair, there can hardly be any doubt, ends 


, +sd7% OOKer?T 1 ttre t 
second Russian aggressive ean 


‘Tuesday alone. 


the 


year, for which Grand 

forees, diminishing for the sake of it, as is 1 troop 
operating against revolted mountaineers in the Caueasus. If the 
new rising there, as Russian bulletins acknowledge, has gradually 








ation. 






spread over ‘all Central and Southern PD 


body of the insurgents,” the deteat and d > 
tember 23 and 24 are reported, actually 
sand,” and another * band of four tho d d to 
on September 80 and October 3, the mover { 
danger for the Russian order of things in ©; 1) 
the land of the Tehetchentzes do Les 
midable enemies of Russia in the mo 
not reduced by emigration atter defeat lik the ( 
The principal news from the European seat of t! 
change of Turkish commanders. Mehemet Ali, ( 
in-chief north of the Balkans, makes room for Sulei | | 
goes to Thessaly, it is said, where he ean do a great deals \ 
vigorously maintaining order and security for both M 
Christian, as he onee did in’ Bulgari 1 els \\ 
he has fallen—for a great fall it 
to break through the Russian posit \ 
we alluded last week, or owing to i 
at the Sultan’s palace, as gossiping « ) 
not venture to guess at this distane No! 
predict that Suleiman Pasha’s greater e1 \ ! 
be more apt to destroy an army-—the enemy’ 
his predecessor's cautious and slow handling o t s 
and rain, now so plentiful in Bulgar vt 
the last addition of Russian Guards to Opp 
him on the detensive.  Raouf Pasha ss 


Shipka pass, Where, as on the Lem and 


sation of hostilities has prevailed throug! 
paratory to a new struggle 
Russian and Turkish troops have taken plac 


(ua 


} 


former en-bracing part of the Imperial 


wou levi 1. TOT 


fresh reinforcements from Orhanie and Sophia 


tt 


be doubted. In the same class of doubttul 
cluded the reports that the 
ters to Sistova, and that Osn 


Vr 


Russians 
qual wn Pasha 
to Orhanie or tza. 


After Niksitch and 


Bilek, 


Herzegovina surrendered to. thre rin ot 
former, Without striking a blow Most of t] 
the aggregate, numbered less than a t 
to depart, that of Niksiteh, after mM ul 
With its rifles and cannon. This evidently ] 


between the Turl 
more needed elsewhere, and of constat 


Which havea value only as a mena 


cs and Monteneg 
V from the necessity of maintaini 


itlv res 


et it i ( 
lf } ? 
0 ed ya KING Laci 
] 1 would 
win Mo eLvTO Te 
etualling hated 


ee to Montenegro, and would save 


the Montenegrins the trouble of reducing those posts by slow sieges 
And now comes the news that Prince Nicholas considers his eampaign 
in Herzegovina as ended, having gained as mu te ry the 
he ean hope to keep when peace is ¢ luded, L that | iS 
actually transferred his operations to t egion of Podgorit in 
northern Albania, where he also expects a1 ij moof his fron 
tier. This looks like anabandonment of the Slavie ¢ , for which 
the Prince drew his sword last vear in 1 Irv with Prinee Milan. of 
Servia: for the insurgents in Herzegovina 1 Bosnia—it there are 
still anv left of those who two Vears ago first kindled the flan 
of war in ‘Turkey—are now completely deserted. Prince Milan, 
urged to co-op with the Czar, lacks the courage to do more 
than of i in constantly renewed and as often disavowed 
threats, W 1 mav be distracting to the Turks. If he waits for 
,new bat of Plevna tinally to decide his resolution, he mary 
) tin i so find a kev for deciphering the oracular 
‘ $i d to this very resolution recently made in the re- 
spect Parliaments, by the premiers of Cisleithan and Transleithan 


His re] I 
a | of an extension of territory in 
looks like a pretext for minding hi 


oMIse 








sorted demand of a guarantee of independence and 


the direction of Bosnia 


own interests 
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tion, and with so n 


( “whowanees Ob time mi thie 


Down to a very recent period 


for ad ion required by the courts in 

| e, citizenship of the United 
to puss an cXamination which was little more 
extraordinary facility was the result of the 


} 


fo, and was due to the Democratic hostility, 


in large part the expression, to 

( ol whatever nature for anv ealline or 
it Ne char r ob a Ture anime 

Lso hich in this or any other country as at that 
it i eded training or preparation 
whinost treated with scorn as an anti- 

Phe | pt lof apprenticeship (seven years) 
ml in the way of young males desirous of 


sarded as an instrument of op- 
lo for the exclusion of * the 
ive calling; and in order that he might have a full 


on lis udimission were remorselessly swept away, 


‘public placed on exactly the same 


t ) vil 
( ‘ nh butter. In other words, the practic 
erted ya trade, and placed under the rule of 
l d to know whether a lawyer understood 
or Was honest and trustworthy or not, you 


and if you found him incompetent or were 
vo to another. The effect ot 
nin this city—the bar of which ought to stand 


need hardly deseribe. It became, 


avery large body of dealers of all sorts. Law- 
dry-goods men swarmed—some of them men 

» charac others, and by far the greater num- 
ersons, trying to get a living in any way they 

L man was a member of the bar, vou said 
erorattaimments. You simply said that he 


litigation, for any one who employed him; just 


pt a store, you thereby gave no indication of the 
or the state of his credit. One had to enquire 
mding with the same care and precaution as, but 
fieulty than, about the standing of a dealer in 
The scandal and mischief of this state of things 
f course, before many years, and of late the ex- 
mh von somewhat more rigid, but has still 
mudequate test of skill and eapacity. As a pre- 
ion like the law, the members of which really 
int degree in the administration of justice, and in 


+ 


flict such injury on innocent 





people, knowledge 


ong familiarity with procedure is also requisite 

‘to allow this familiarity to be wholly ae- 

»expense of clients. 

uecrefore, which the Court of Appeals has just 

legal education: it is another strik- 

reaction against the hazy sentimentality whi 
Democrats thirty vears ago embodied in so 


ch resulting misehief and de- 


in x people have begun to see, though onls 
experience, that although theologians may 

{ the natural man’s depravity, vet as lv 

1) it thins” afterall; that it is not 

bas what h eapable of beeoming, that is ad- 
mit him: and that the best and kindest 


n°? for him is not letting him run loose like a 


' degradation of justice. 
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ind then trving to see hidden meaning in his prank 


means by which his great powers ean be culti- 
vated) and his ba 


and preparation were the ends as well as the means 


inclinations curbed. Indeed, if we said that 


than the means—of civilization, we should not be 


Vv, even more 


The evils of an ignorant, and untrained, and undisciplined bar 


are, however, not by any means contined to the mischief done to 
clients, as the history of the profession during the last thirty years 
in this State has abundantly shown. One of the highest functions 


of the bar is the vigilant criticism of the bench. Towards the 


judges the bar represents the publie in a sphere in which the publie 


cannot act for itself, and in matters of which a layman ean form no 
adequate opinion. Whether a judge is good or 
which in a proper state of things the bar ought to be relied on to 


bad is something 


; if corrupt er incompetent, it is the bar which ought to rid us 
of him. This would be true, even if our mode of selecting judges 
were the best now in use, and if the dignity and emoluments of the 
bench were, as they once were, such as to make judgeships eagerly 
sought by, or at all events not unweleome to, leading lawyers. It is 
doubly true with a system of selection which is probably the worst 

vilized 
the facet that the bench as a general rule 
For this function of watchful criticism, 
however, an edueated and disciplined bar is necessary—that is, 
a bar prepared for its work by some process ef training and selec- 
tion, and controlled in actual practice by some tribunal charged with 


To assign it to a heterogeneous 


ever devised in a ¢i country, and in the presence of 


does not tempt the fore- 


most men in the profession. 


a censorship of professional morals. 
body, such as ours, would be useless, even if the bench were all it 
ought to be. On such a bench as came into existence in this city 
between 1856 and 1870 a bar such as this, of course, was no check 
whatever. In fact, it may be said to have entered into an allianee 
with the corrupt judges for the spoliation of the publie and the 
We believe it is strictly true that during 
those fourteen years when the judges were daily waxing bolder in 
heir exeesses, until finally Barnard and Cardozo laid aside even 
the pretence of decency, and some of their brethren were moving 
rapidly forward in their tracks, no open word of warning or re- 
monstranee came from the bar. There was among the better class 


of lawyers plenty of grumbling in their offices. Some refused to 


take cases before certain judges, and others went so far as to say 
that they would advise no young man to begin the practice of the 
law in this city ; but none dared to raise his voice publicly against 
the awful were disgracing the State and na- 
tion, or make any organized effort to bring the ermined male- 
to justice. In fact, in the very last days of 
iniquities, he was able to get a testimonial as to judicial char- 
acter in a published opinion from a_ leading 
the bar; and we little doubt that, had he demanded one 
would have reeeived an extraordinary 


scandals which 


factors Barnard’s 
member of 
have 
from the whole bar, it 
number of signatures. 
The truth is that only lawyers of a high character and cour- 
age will ever make an enemy of a judge if they can_ possibly 
help it, because, unless they can drive him from the bench, he 
has it in his power to ruin their practice. Indeed, he must be 
a singularly and notoriously bad man if he cannot, when he is 
attacked, rally them around him and get them to roll their eves with 
him over these monstrous assaults—so full of danger to the adminis- 
ration of justice—on his judicial integrity. In this city it was left 
to the press, with its limited knowledge and its liability to damag- 


| ing mistakes, to fight the public battle against the company of 


knaves who had seized on the administration of justice, and to rouse 
the popular faith in the possibility of successful resistance. When 
the uprising came and it was plain that the position could be 
earried, there were plenty of lawyers to head the assaulting column 
and do the work of tinal expulsion. But it must ever remain a shame- 
ful memory that Barnard could say that down to the fall of the Ring 
no lawyer or lawyers of eminence had ever openly called attention 


ty his iniquities. From a recurrence of such disgraceful episodes in 
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forensic history we have no doubt the improvements in legal educa- 
tion will help to save us, but the publie spirit and courage of the 
profession cannot be roused and its sense of duty to the publie be 
Gguickened in a Vear; these things will come slowly, and through a 


more complete recognition in legislation and professional discipline 


of the weakness as well as of the strength of human nature. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR COMMERCIAL PANICS. 
Vj R. JOHN BRIGHT has been making a speech, at the opening of 


anew and magnificent city hall in Manchester, in which he 
somewhat surprised his audience by the utterance of gloomy fore- 
bedings as to the future of British industry. In faet, he asked the 
Manehester men to bethink themselves of the possibility that thy 
great factories to which they owed their wealth and prosperity would 
at no very distant day be in ruins, like the old castles of the feudal 
period, at one of which—Tantallon, the stronghold of the Douglase 
a friend had lately suggested to him the very thought which he then 
repreduced. The agency to which he pointed as likely to bring abot 
this overthrow is the exactions and restlessness of the British work- 
man, Which are already, he thought, placing the British manufie- 
turer at a marked disadvantage in comparison with his foreign eom- 
petitors, and threaten him with the loss of the markets which have 
been opened with so much labor during the past seventy vears, and 


it 


t 


have been the source of such enormous accumulations of wealth. 
As Mr. Bright has always hitherto taken a very roseate view of the 


future of English trade, these misgivings have produced much greater | 


effect coming from him than they would have produced coming trom 
almost any other man in Eneland. It has been somewhat deepened 
by a letter by Sir Edmund Beckett, a noted parliamentary lawyer, 
in Which he charged trades-unions with being combinations to do 
less work for the given wages, and with teaching the doctrine that 
it is the business of workingmen to do nomore than the least they 
can get paid for. , 

Mr. Thomas Brassey, who is one of the largest employers of labor 
in England, has, however, combated these views, in a paper read 
before the Trades-Union Congress at Leicester, on “ Work and 
Wages in 1277,” and he makes a defence of the workingmen 
Which has a good deal of bearing on the causes of the hard times 
in this country as well as in England. He shows by some eompa- 
risons between British and Continental, as well as American work- 
men, that the Englishman is really no more fretful, unreasonable, or 
improvident than any of his neighbors, and much less so than some 
of them—the Belgians and Germans, for instance; but he points 
out that American workmen not only get higher wages in many 
important trades than their British competitors, but are apparently 
‘conscious of the necessity of working hard in order to keep up 


the high wages they are at present earning.” He says: 


“ The United States afford some striking illustrations of the ex- 
tent to which the influence of a high rate of wages on the eost of 
production may be neutralized by superior organization, by superior 
industry in the worker, and by the substitution of mechanical for 
manual labor. The small arms fer the Turkish army have been 
largely supplied from the United States. The ability of the Ameri- 
cans to compete with the makers in this country in the manutfae- 
ture of an article in which so much labor is employed is a very s 
nificant circumstance.” — 


The cause of the present depression in England and Germany. 
-as well as in this country, he holds to be the enormous errors in 
judgment of the great managers of capital, as shown in the pro- 
digious overtrading and overproduction of the years between 1265 


and 1873; and for this, of course, the workingmen. thoueh th 


imen, Though They 


suffer the consequences, can in no way be held r sponsible. As 
we now look back, this overproduction certainly seems to hay 


either in England or America, which does not now seem to have 


been prodigious. There is hardly any leading branch of industi 


K OT goods Ina mos 


been, seven years ago, adding to the world’s stoc 
We are bound to say, however, that both in Mr. 
Brassey’s utterances and in most of the homilies one reads here 


on the causes of the existing depression, there is a great deal of 


reckless way. 
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I BERLE RT EXPOSITION 

BERLIN, Sept. 18, 1877. 
j nat Cantian Plice is the fifty-first of its kind, yet out- 
German nd perhaps even in Germany, it has never been 
ive from either the artists or the general public a tenth part 
m Which is regularly bestowed on the Paris Salon. Thus, 
there are hardly any works by foreign artists. Belgium is 
! by five pictures, Sweden and Norway by two, Holland, 
Mra I: l, and America (from Cincinnati) are each represented by 
To these may be lded cleven from Vienna, eight from the 
German ¢ y in Rome, one from Prague, and one from Meran. Per- 
haps the participation of foreign artists would have been a little more 
nsid ble, if, as heretofore, one year had been allowed to pass without 
ny exposition, The home production, however, has been large enouch 
t tify the innovation. The catalogue has 1,084 numbers, of which 
SCL are oil paintings by nearly 500 artists, The sculptors, needing more 
time, have, with a few exceptions, found sufficient space in one not very 
roo fifty-four sculptors have sent ninety-seven statues and re- 
liefs. The rest are different kinds of engravings, water-color drawings, 
md architectural designs. It may interest some persons to know that 
the fairer sex is represented by forty artists ; but if the productions of 
iv of have attracted particular attention, I have failed to learn it. 
If our nation should remain as prolific of “artists” as it is at 
Pp {—Berlin alone being represented in the catalogue by 170 names, 
Li lorf by 106, Munich by 65, Weimar by 35—and the quality of 
their works prove but haif as good as their quantity is astounding, then 
it will soon be time to erect a permanent building for these expositions, 
The | nt provisional one is very modest—so modest that it almost. re- 
quires some self-abnegation to enter it instead of going a few steps further 
to the ** National Gallery,” the splendid architecture of which renders it 
fully worthy of its destination, viz., to be a representative collection of 
the national a Yet the humble neighbor is better adapted to its pur- 
p The four saloons and nineteen galleries of which the Exposition 
building consists receive their light from above in such a manner that 
every picture appears to good advantage, though there may be a few—as, 
for in Bleibtreu’s painting: King William, seated on a board 
which is supported by the corpse of a horse, in consultation with Moltke 
and his generals—the effect of which could be artificially increased by 
| ng the light fall on them through a window from a certain direction 
ouly. There is not a single would-be immortal who ean charge the hang- 
ing committee with having prevented his becoming recognized as a 
modern Apelles by assigning his masterpieces to some dark corner. 
Dor tic equality reigns supreme. So it should be ; but those who 
cme to enjoy and not to judge are frequently justified in wishing that it 
eould be otherwise ; the number ef pictures is not small for which a 
more or less shaded corner would be the best place in the world. I have, 
however, noticed but one for which it would be impossible to find a cor- 


nor that is shaded enough. 
\s a whole the Exposition is certainly quite creditable, though, as 
single really great work of genius. This 
Those who believe such 


ly admits, there is not a 


does not prove that we are sliding downwards, 


to be the case find a better support for their opinion in the equally incon- 
testable fact that our best-known painters, with hardly an exception, have 
made better pictures than those which they send this year. But that, I 
th es not prove anything either. Edward Dendemann’s * Pene- 
will not inerease his reputation, but it is a good picture and not 


the master. And the 


nbachs, 


same may be said of the paintings ex- 
Danz, Lutteroth, Dressler, and many 


ot} \ I cann leny that the Exposition has left me somewhat 
nse l, and this s : to be the general impression. ‘There is no 
lack of talent and good oling, but we search in vain for the inspira- 
is of g s. We are often pleased, and sometimes cannot help 
iring, but we always remain cool and sober. There has been much 
| ting done becaus ‘are many painters, but not one picture has 
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rh. 


struck me as having been painted because the artist could not he Ip doing 


it. and doing it just as he has done it: work and study in abundance, but 
little or no spontaneous creating. Good workmanship is so general that 
our manufacturers might learn something from the example ; but ori- 
vinal ideas are at a discount, and truly grand conceptions are just now 
not quoted at the art exchange. At the first hurried review the visitor is 


A 
principally struck by 
last begun to attract attention by their absence, and the whole broad 


two facts: the battle-scenes from our late wars have 
at ii 
field of the //istortenmaleret also bids fair to present soon the aspect of a 
desert. There are only eight paintings properly belonging to the latter 
cla 
counted in that can possibly be pre ssed into this category, the number 


and if all (including the whole of the first-mentioned class) are 


barely rises to thirty. 
That the palmy days of the first class are gone is hardly to be re- 
lor ten years our painters have ministered so liberally to 


ore tted. 
of large 


our patriotism and to our vanity—a considerable number of 
rooms in the National Gallery is almost exclusively devoted to our 


inilitary triumphs—that we are not likely to suffer in any respect by sub- 
miiting for some time to a régime of strict abstinence. Whether our 
artists have got tired of painting rearing horses, dying soldiers, and 


gloomy-looking French prisoners, or whether the public has seen enough 
of these things: 
burn such expensive incense on the altar of patriotism—for the size of 


or, finally, whether purses have grown too slender to 


the canvas must of course be commensurate with the greatness of our 
deeds—are questions which I have to leave undecided. One of these pa- 
triotic pictures, King William proclaimed Emperor of Germany in Ver- 
sailles, by Director von Werner, requires particular notice, not only be- 
cause it is the gift of the German sovereigns to the Emperor, but because 
it is probably also the best, as it is by far the largest, historical painting 
in the Exposition. I had been told that the photograph did not give any 
ulequate idea of the original, and I found this to be more true than I 
wud expected, I must confess, however, that the picture did not make 
he slightest impression upon me, though I agree with those who think 
It was very natural that the 


I 
t 
that the artist deserves the highest praise. 
German princes wished to have just this scene painted, but they imposed 
a most ungrateful task on the artist. A closely-packed mass of men in 
all sorts of uniforms, every one of them standing on his feet, and no real 
action—for all the motion that could possibly be put into these figures 
does not deserve this name—these are not the clements out of which any- 
body could make a great picture. The most striking—because compara- 
tively isolated—figure is one of the guards in white uniform, top-boots, 
and glittering helmet. How could the artist help that ? He had to be 
historically true. And so he has been in one very important respect : 
there is not one uniform, not one order, that is not absolutely correct. 
And yet the picture is not as true a record as it is generally said to be. I 
have been told, by people who ought to know, that manya high personage 
is to be found in it to whom, in fact, envious fate had not granted the 
favor of being present at the occasion. Instead of telling you directly 
why Director von Werner was forced thus to correct fortune, allow me to 
relate an anecdote which is said to be strictly true. The Duke of Co- 
burg, whom some of our doctrinarians once thought fit to be made Em- 
peror of Germany, complained bitterly because the iron cross had been 
awarded so very freely. ‘* Well,” replied Bismarck, * how could that 
have been helped ? There are many oflicers and privates who distin- 
guished themselves so much that nobody dared grudge it to them; and 
then, again, there are many persons to whom, from policy and from 
courtesy, it could not very well be denied—like your highness and 
me.” 

That all the persons whose port 
sition belong to the happy class to whom such honors cannot very well be 
denied, I can hardly believe ; but there are certainly altogether too many 
faces so ugly and so insipid-looking—especially of young women fresh 
from boarding-school—that they should not have been hung up there for 
It was neither necessary to remind us 


raits have been hung up in the Expo- 


any other consideration whatever. 
in such a way that we do not suffer from an over-abundance of female 
beauties, nor are these young girls likely to have committed any sin so 
at as to deserve the punishment of having their empty faces with blunt 
noses and large mouths exposed to the gaze of the general public. Upon 
the whole, however, the portraits will be classed among the best things in 
the Exposition, though the first prize will be carried off by the landscapes, 
*and ‘*Scheveningen,” by Andreas Achen- 


| sr 


[ shail but mention: ** Ostende’ 
bach ; ** Am Comer See” and ‘* Der Triumphbogen der Claudia,” by Lut- 
teroth ; ‘*Im norwegischen Hochland,” by Dressler ; and ‘* Landsknechte 
auf dex Wanderschaft””’ (mercenaries crossing in a storm a primitive 
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bridge in the mountains), without, however, intimatine that t en 
not many others fully as excellent. 
Religious paintings there are hardly any—at the most one can 
eight—and in looking upon those T involuntarily asked myself: Is it, in 
strict sense of the word, poss//e in the age of Darwin, Bunsen, Hux- 
ley, ete., te surrection as it Was painted in th 


i 


» paint a crucifixion ora r 
sixteenth century ?) I shall not presume to answer the question, bu 


rather state 


that tl re } 


are | 
Kreuzzettung, speaking of the latest paintings of Pfannschmidt for the 
sepulchre of a Mr. von Krause in Berlin, says : ‘* May they fulfil their 
tion, and soon go in copies all over the world to preach in 
heir language the Gospel of Christ as the one thing that is needed.” I 
wonder whether Raphael or Michael Angelo intended to give their reli- 
gious paintings the apostolic vocation to do missionary work. ‘* Man 
It is undeniable that our artists 


ere vople who seem to think it possible. The 


apostolic voca 


I 


merkt die Absicht und wird verstimmt.” 
furnish but just enough religious paintings to supply the wants of the 
trade, and that they do not care to send just these works to the exposi- 
tions. Nevertheless, they bear witness to the fact that religious life is 
not extinet in our people. The number of pictures is comparatively not 
small in which the Bible is, so to say, the focus, and they belong to the 
hest works among the 250 Genrebilder, A peculiarly impressive picture 
is HWiddmann’s * Westphiilische 


n, at the head of which the parson reads the funeral service. 


Begriibnissfeier,” peasants clustered 


nround a colli 
One cannot help contrasting this picture with Leisten’s ‘* Der letzte seines 
* a pompous hall, a rich coffin, a beautiful boy kneeling at the 
The 
on is 


stumimes, 
side of it, and an old servant leaning mournfully against a pillar. 
figures are wel 


ier drawn and not without feeling, and the executi in 
every respect far above mediocrity ; yet here is art, while in Hid 


Could not perhaps even a boy of noble 


dmanmn’s 
eas {} - me se 
composition there was life. 


cispense with a ve 


lvet cushion if he is going to kneel down at his father’s 
coffin ? 


Upon the whole, I have admired the Genrebilder more from a 


technieal point of view than for being life-like. A very striking excep- 
tion is Knaus’s * Das widerspiinstige Model,” a small boy in a short 
shirt, screaming and struggling most violently against two bigger boys, 


doing their best to press him into the service of the smiling painter, who 


in vain tries to win the good graces of the obstreperous youngster by offer- 
1 


yples, On the other hand, I might name the younger 


some @} 
i 


ing him 
Kaulbach’s ‘* Triiumerci” as a good example of the wonderful skill with 
which some of our modern artists conquer all technical difficulties ; the 
satin dress of the young girl surpasses everything I have ever seen of the 
kind. 
tic 
three wandering musicians, who plead with comical gestures their utter 


Erst bezahlen,” in which the stout and ener- 
landlady of a country tavern has confiscated the trumpet of one of 


Conrad’s amusing * 
inability to pay their fare, is just on the boundary where life becomes a 
Berk« l- 


mann’s * Volksbank kurz vor dem Falliment” oversteps this boundary. 


litt!e too life-like to be exactly the thing for a first-rate picture. 


It is an unfortunate attempt to do for the chapter of swindling in our 
recent history what Von Werner has done for that of our political resur- 


rection, I shall close with the huge red nose of the eook in Fleischer’s 


‘In der Kochstunde.” There you have the last stage of realism in art ; 
you already perceive the disgusting smell of the fat which this young lady 
in her awkwardness is sure sooner or later to spill on the coals. One has 


no objection to meeting such faces in Punch or the Fliegende Blitter. 
but an exposition of works of art is not the right place for them. 


THE ROYAL THEATRE IN MUNICH, 


1877. 


OcTOBER, 

| IRE is at present much outery in the German papers about the de- 
generacy of the modern stage and the decline of the drama. That 
this is not an unusual thing, and that the literature of all ages is full of 


} 
such a 


+ 
a nt 


rticle in a reeen 


complaints, are well-known facts, alluded to in an 
number of the North American Review. Most of these complaints can be 
safely put under the general head of the idle talk about the ‘good old 


1 “ - 7 
the history of 


times,” being usually based on a total ignorance o 


Lessing, it is true, was justified in complaining of ; 


ject. 
ginal works for the German stage, and of the prevailing habit of 


up with the crumbs that fell from the Paris tables. But he could s \ 
speak of a “decline,” or point to a golden age of the stage | ling his 
and, moreover, since his d va number of dramatic authors ] 

and done their work ; so that on the whole we are inclined to hold, \ 
Wagner, that attention ought to be paid, at present, not so much 
ereation of new works of art as to a perfect repr m oof th l 

















arion. 228) 
ready existing A dramatie school has been 1 \ Mf 
nich in ‘dance with Wagner's pl : 
Le ) I s s will do f 
more stl ) we of La s ad play \ 
lating tot stincet enunciation of th l 
CO int attend eat the Munich | 
J = li ] ‘ I ! > i = W \ 
v that the German theatres nev ’ 
and a person accustomed to American or English 
admire in the manner in which plays are put on the st 
land. 
What has always particularly impressed foreigners is 
of the censemi/e, and the rendering of inferior 1 by a \ 
fully competent to take leading parts. Instead of | f 
the first magnitude, rendered more brilliant by « tw \ f 
dim telescopic satellites, it is customary for Gert 
whole constellation of stars of the second magnitud M 
is at present fortunate in having two artists of the very 
lein Bland, who is at her best as Gretchen (* Paus é 
(** Egmont”), and as Schiller-heroine ; and Herr P 
perean actor of Germany, who is also espec \ 
VYephisto and Manfred, We may be said to have « 
and his rendering of it is What a German would 
music to ** Manfred” is by many considered th 
genius ; but hitherto there has been a drawback t ! 
stage in connection with the drama. It jars d \ 
ears to hear loud-spoken dialogue on the stage w { ‘ 
plays an exquisite symphonic passage. This dit 
first to ov ne, by modulating his y in hat \ 
The. was not song, as the vulgar understand \ 
passioned declamation, not very unlike the m \ \ 
this v ion of the drama Possart made ost s 
the German capitals, and T have never seen an \ 
MO\ than at the close of one of these perforn . . 
ata po anee of ** Faust.” ¢ he’s masterwork | 
forties ¥ und is generally believed n to be es \ 
but as now produced on the Manichs ind w! ( 
it is in my opinion th st effective « , a G $1 
seems, in comparison, a mere p ye. in of \ 
the addition of music would seem ive him f 
parts. 
The repertory of the Munich theatre is as v: 
‘ 1 des I \ 187 
ine dt ; 
3 1) x th 
225 perf y s i \ | 
re given rl Wi \\ el 
24 nights, Schiller 15, Anber 12, Goethe 10, 8S i \ i 9 
Meverb 8, Weber, Mozart, Rossini 7, Lessing 6, G I D, 
ete. If we compare this with the Berlin repertory for f. 
Wagner 37, Mozart 17, Meyerbeer 15, Weber 14, Vi 12, Auber 10, 
Beethoven 8, ete., or with the repertories of the Leiy Dresden, o 
Vienna opera-houses, for which I have not room here, it on 
the most remarkable fact in connection with them— ( hy 
of rner. Enemies are fond of now representing g Po} tv 
of rs wi ks as a i of fash n. likely 19 eX 1lfew ve I d 
then to make way for somet relse. They forget t t} point 
that things of fashion never require twenty years of slow { painful 
work to win their way into popular favor Phe memory easily carries us 
back to the time when the royal stage-managers rejected thi lyin 
Dutel 1 as ** not adapted to the German stag when ** Tannhiiuser ” 
wasrefused at Berlin on the ground of its being ‘* too lyric” ( und ** Lo- 
heng was equally ignored, until a foreigner, Franz Liszt, convinced 
the Germans of the folly of their conduct. And now what a change ! 
r isinsm with which the actors, the chorus, and the orchest t 
Munich perform, for instance, ‘ Tannhiiuser,” and e responsi ™ 
} f t n are something extraordinary, and must | n 
heard 1 in AY ly t, in spite of all this, a large party 
very best to repeat th ume fir th t t 
] f vy grander works of the same cot 
: ie repertorics of lealing G 
i rs vht anotner sign int fact. Of the composers of the French 
and t Italian schools only the one two master-works in cach case are 
ved. The other works of t} um? masters have almost completely 
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| N Do chter of 
M L Verd i * and 
I s from the pens ef t prol com- 
( es t ( lof ~ 
i lL by theit wy | lal 
| i last year, for the f tit ! 
la fair and adequate rendering. In the ere- 
ai ny present behind-hand. A Russian anda 
K cin and Saint-Saens, are just now the most promis- 
i | { field. Herr Briill’s ** Goldenes Kreuz,” which made 
t winter throughout Germany, is nothing but Kapell- 
feet rubbish, to put it mildly—the musical counter- 
‘Tl Hau nd of Mine” on this side of the Atlantic. 
\ Vhich have in recent years taken place in theatri- 
( n mo rratifying than th relating to the conduct of 
t \ German audience d ften applaud when the cur- 
t | \ Ne CASCS W that vulgar and vicious habit of 
unental passages and interludes with applause is counte- 


ul to say that this is almost always in an Italian opera, 
the | passage 


is perhaps as musical as instrumental 


the audience is rather more promiscuous than that which at- 

{ f the Gluck-Weber-Wagner school. The equally vulgar 
‘ rusting habit of applauding very high or very low notes is also 
ay Paris and London are much worse in this respect than 
According to a London paper, ‘ta man may be all that 

i din art if he can open his chest and fling out the magic do 
(high ©), down ies the gaping house with a ery that testifies toa spasm 
‘ - Thi ad enough, but why does the critic not tell the au- 
dience that this is as vulgar as it would be to stand at a street corner and 


¢rro-minstrel 
on his first impressions, 


ht at the figures on a cireus or a ne 


He prefers, instead, to dogmuatize 


) 


¢lap your hands in delig 
show-bill ? 


1 to go into learned discussions as to whether the /empo of a certain 


movement was not taken by the twentieth part of a second too fast. Per- 
hin} is unfair to single out the English critic in particular for attack. 
iis Gert cousin is just as bad, if not worse, although he has the advan- 


t ver the former of not being obliged to appear in print till two or 
three days after a performance, and is thus enabled to mature his opin- 
\ deep, constitutional bias is the great fault of: the German art- 
eC Ile either wears blue eye-glasses and swears that the world is 
blu he wears green glasses and swears it is green. A leading Bava- 
rian paper has a capital method of showing off this weakness. It usually 
publishes in the same column the critical effusions of two ‘ objective” 
er me of the old, the other of the new school. ‘The result is as 
l as a comedy. 
There is one species of stage amusement which does not seem to 
Nourish at Munich—the ballet. This may seem strange, for Munich is 


not exactly a moral city. But perhaps this very fact accounts for the 
neglect of the ballet. As produced in the Royal Theatre, it is invested 
with too much propriety to suit the tastes of those who are particularly 
fond of that species of entertainment. The total neglect of the ballet, 
however, is by no means desirable, as even Wagner admits. It is out of 


an opera, but as an exhibition per se—such as, for instance, 





| ean 
‘Der Blumen Rache,” based on Freiligrath’s poem—it can be made both 
At any 


istic and refining and elevating to the taste and feelings. 


is au most innocent species of amusement, especially adapted to 
producing beautiful and striking color-effects by means of electric 
l whts iartistic groupings. It does not seem improbable that one of 
ievements of future generations may be ** symphonies” of con- 
trasted and organically connected colors, Just as we now have symphonies 


land organically connected sounds, 


j Habees 


of a German royal theatre are, of course, greatly assisted 





G nment support which they reecive, and which enables them 
1 at a sacrifice, if necessary, the very best works, and to keep 

i! the taste of the audience gets elevated suffic iently to 

and support first-class plays. Iferein lies the great 

periority of French and German theatres. They are not 

ed, in the struggle for existence, to run down and degenerate by 
for popular favor with such sensational trash as we usually 

bilis. And perhaps our theatres will never be first-class 

( nt consents to support the best of them, or until rich men 

‘ e them donations, instead of increasing the number of 


ter” colleves, 


ray te 


Nation. 
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Correspondence. 

TRADE 
To tur Epiror or Tue Nation : 
Sir: I have no desire to prolong a debate to which you perhaps have 
already given too much space ; but I must protest against your holding 
“As if it 
were a well-known fact that we have as yet only tried a high tariff for ‘a 
What I said in the Nation of Sep- 
“It is really only within the last two years or so that the 


me, in the .Vation of to-day, guilty of the absurdity of saying: 
year or two’ or ‘a couple of years.’” 
tember 27 was: 
shrinkage of values in this country, combined with improved processes 
and manufacturing skill, has enabled us to produce goods at prices to 
And in the Nation of 
October 4 my reference to a couple of years was evidently to this period 


compete with England in the world’s market.” 


of potential competition. 

As a protectionist Iam, of course, liable to the suspicion of habitually 
violating all the commandments of the deealogue. This I can endure 
with resignation, but I must indignantly repel the assumption that TI rate 
so low the intelligence of the average reader of the Vafion as to expect to 
gull him deliberately with so transparent a misstatement as that which 
you have imputed to me. 

Very respectfully, MERCHANT. 


PHILADELPUUA, October 4, 1877. 


[We have evidently done “ Merchant” injustice, owing to our 
failure to collate his last and first letters. But he ought to have 
quoted the passages in his last letter on which our remarks were 
based, which we think will show that our offence was not so heinous 
he Chastising the school of @ priori theorists, he 


Savs: 


nakes it. 


as 


“While it stigmatized protection as robbery which would for 
ever mulet the consumer to benefit a few manufacturers, and would 
prohibit production at prices to compete with England in foreign 
markets, protectionists held that protection sufficiently prolonged 
would create domestic competition, eventually reducing prices to 
the home consumer and then furnishing material for export. All 
this is coming to pass; but immediately our luckless theorists, 
tacitly conceding that the home consumer is not robbed, shift their 
cround and strive to hold the tariff responsible because in a year or 
two our manufacturers have not shown themselves able to divert the 
mighty currents of the world’s commerce from the channels which 
have been widening and deepening for two centuries.” 

And again : 

“Tt is curious to see our free-trade champions, in their eagerness 
to assist her [England], actually assume that protection must fail 
to do here what it has accomplished there, because we have not in a 


| couple of years overthrown the supremacy to secure which the al- 


most undivided energy of the British people has been devoted since 
the time of Elizabeth. Be patient, my impatient friends. Let us 


for a while longer foster our productive forces by insuring to them 


the benefit of our home market, and those forees in due time will 
carry their surplus production to every quarter of the globe.” 

We do not think it unnatural to take these passages as meaning 
that the high-taritf plan of fostering foreign trade had only been 
tried in this country for **a couple of years.” It now appears, how- 
ever, that what “ Merehant” maintains is that it is “ the shrinkage 
of values in this country during the last two years, combined with 
improved processes, ete.,” which is enabling our manufacturers to 
compete with the British, and he insinuates rather than 
that the shrinkage was caused by the tariff If he thinks so, he 
agrees With the Wells free-traders, and will find it hard work to 
persuade the people at large that the tariff is a good thing, if this is 
From this point of view, indeed, protection re- 


asserts 


the way it works. 
minds one of the man who wagered he could throw another across 
a deep stream. On the first trial he flung his vietim into the water 
and nearly drowned him. On his getting ashore the latter claimed 
but the other party declined to pay until he had tried 
until he succeeded. 


the wager, 
again, and said he was going to keep on trying 
We do not think protectionists more than etlier men are prone to 
crime, but we do think that logical defences of the tariff ought to 














Met. 11, IST7] The Nation. IT 


be made eaknly and without assailing people’s honesty and aceusing © is in reality an assumption that there is a lar f En 

them of asinine stupidity. A logician aes “ Allal h! Aligh!’  dities which, under the present protective t Y could be 

and charging like a Turk on the Giaours, all in defence of a sixty ported into the United States if the United Sta ad t Wheren 

per cent. customs duty, is an unseemly sight. —Ep. NATION. ] "(that is, the products of labor) to pay for them, On this assumy 
**Merchant’s ” whole argument regarding the introduction of A 

a manufactures into Chili, Will ** Merchant” ; 
To tug Eprror or Tne Nation: assumption good ? 
sir: In your number of September 27 your Philadelphian correspon- Boston, October 1, Isv7. 

dent ** Merchant” reproaches Mr. D. A. Wells with ignorance because the 

latter finds barter at the bottom of foreign trade. The following pas- To vur Eprror or Tun Nation: 

sages from HNivardo’s chapter on Foreign Trade may interest your readers, haere oP as 2 selck " : 

They will show that that profound economist and Mr. Wells are very much Sm: Your arti a cahpns aan atl = ee ee , 

of the same mind upon this subject. On pages 77-81 of McCulloch’s Method in Polities * was a wholesome reproof of 1 slovenly 1 


thoucht often indulged in by controversialists inthe field of 7 


edition of his works Ricardo observes : silat 7 ; : ; ‘ Fis . 
ecoromie science; and a though you announce the closing Of the dey } 
“Gold and silver having been chosen for the general medium of cireu- your columns between * Merchant ” and Mr. David A, Wells, 1 \ 
lation, they are, by the competition of commerce, distributed in such pro-  } ti holesal impet made by the { whic! 
: OLE F LOLS. » asst pio! Hnaae t ne Tormer 
portions a‘uongst the different countries of the world as to accommodate to notice & Wholesale & I yma : 


themselves to the natural traffic which would take place if no such metals | put in its appearance for the first time, and which may 
existed, and the trade between countries were purely « trade of darter. appear again and agan lv chal 

. Itis thus that the money of each country is apportioned to it in 
such quantities only as may be necessary to regulate a profitable trade of 
barfer, . . . Bounties on exportation or importation, new taxes on 
commodities, sometimes by their direct, and at other times by their indi- 


i 
whichit rests, ‘* Merchant” says: 


‘“Divested of much uscless verbiage, th. stan fM \\ 
labored reply is that 1 enjoys special ads 





rect operation, disturb the natural trade of barter, and produce a conse- " s iieaiaril ap  4y "pases 
quent necessity of importing or exporting money, in order that prices may ie worme 2 Senne, Sane Se ane cs Rrggectcoimodboger ¥ 
be accommodated to the natural course of commerce.” settled. This we all knew before, and we know, ape 
struggle to the de ath to retain this d nerryeing and these van 
if Mr. Wells, therefore, can be accused of ignorance, the great intel- long and persist ent effort under protection, Mt a8 curious © 
lect of Ricardo is liable to the same reproach, track champi ver Me ‘thei “ eagerness = = easton oe “4 7 iad 
After discussing the subject of our competing with England for the be have notin = acai pa ales Misi ecole the a premacy 5 
Chilian trade, ‘* Merchant ” goes on to denounce the efforts of Mr. W en vhich the almost undivided en rgv of the B hh people sl 
and others ‘to overthrow the American system just as it is beginning to | Voted sinee the time of Elizabeth.” 
produce the results which we protectionists have claimed for it, and which ® have indicated by dlalice the polut which I ee ee — 
are seriously threatening the commercial domination of Eneland : ale wana nts Bers i? a calle onal aa = 
: és - : tion, having no historical basis whatever. That Great Britain did fora 


Although ‘* Merchant” is a Philadelphian, he forgets that most of our 
uling protectionists here have publicly endorsed in a printed circular 
Mr. R. E. Thompson’s work on ‘ National Economy,’ on page 222 of 


long period labor under the belief, the delusion, the conviction, 
ever you choose to eall it, that protection wou d build up her 1 


eS . - ; turing industries, and that she acted upon it until her m 
which it is said: ** We have already given some reasons why commerce : ; I ; : 
. ; F oe ; ' 7 _ were nearly ruined and her operatives nearly starved, Leven | 

between distant points is an undesirable thing, as open to the exercise of aS: . ee , oy ; 
f eal fabric badly strained, may be safely admitted That 1 





tyrannizing power by traders and their combinations.” Now, we cannot : 1 at i} 
; ’ befere she abandoned protection was a period of t] rreatest 
, - 2 5 en 2 J “ Icre she abandoned protection was a period of U rrewtc 
destroy the commercial domination of England without manufacturing a. 1s . oad e ehtnk sss 
: , ; i ; 4 ing distress is an undoubted historical fact, of w h ** Mer n 
large annual surplus and exporting it to distant points. If such be the eae . <7 fala p 
saint cl ‘ P ee satisfy himself by referring to Miss Martineau’s ** listory of 1 Ponce 
result of the ** American system,” it is time for the above-named gentle- Se ? ‘ ie ca . 
] aa ; : : Re, and it mav be added that whatever are the defects of Miss Martineau’s 
nen to be alarmed lest the high tariff ends in placing our manufacturers , : . , , 
: +s : ; ae history, they are not such as relate to the econ events which shi 
in the tyrannizing power of traders and their combinations, This is eins 
ee ite ba Paes ecg passed under review. It does not necessarily follow that the prot 
not ** Merchant's” view, and his ideas of foreign trade, therefore, agree : ht British ind é : ee a +* - 
. Sanita a A - px : system brought British industry into the doleful plight which Aliss Mar- 
much more with Mr, Wells’s than with those of Mr. Thompson and his |: :; ; : aA , 
, , tineau and other writers have so pathetically d ibed. Tt does not 
endorsers, Yours respectfully, : ae a ; : 
Brixtoy Coxe necessarily follow that the prosperity which dawned soon after that 
PuILAperpiuta, September 39, 18:7. tem was abandoned was due to the abandonment of it, though most Eneg- 
St lishmen think it was. It is sufficient for my purpose to point out the free- 
To tux Eprror or Tue Nation ; and-easy use of the petitio prineipti made by a writer who comes forward 
aa & aiteklor for lowe ls it a] no} Whenever it he- 
: ” 4 © as asi AiCl or iomieal n ous In ’ Wied hOnV. i "er j 
Sir: In the letters of ‘‘ Merchant ” and Mr. Wells, in your paper of =~ ckler for logical meth pouisiess. a : 


.~ comes necessary for any useful purpese to go into a particular examina- 


Sept. 27, the writers seem agreed that the United States protective tari ; kag ; “ts of E an S46. 1] : 
. ete ie ion « he protec » tariffs of England prior to 1846, the writ f this 
lias closed our doors to most of the products of Chili, ‘* Merchant,” how- tion of the ] ive ta imand p rite 








ever, differs from Mr, Wells in maintaining that protection cannot pre- = eee Ss ipsa we ee oe en a er ce 
vent American manufactures from finding a market in Chili, ‘*Mer- “" mane meg necro nha ponents poles necaeg ee cosdlgcege ag or 
chant” argues that American cotton goods sold in Chili could be paid for SUPPert the statement that British manufieturing Mustty as & Woo! 

by bills of exchange drawn by the Chilian merchant against merchandise ever dt = dany bens fi it whi ale — from a — ve i he — rom 
exported from Chili to England, assumed by ** Merchant “ was the very thing which needed to be demon- 

Aside from the perfect answer to this made by Mr. Wells, I wou samagien i. sr a _ oe 
‘**Merchant ” if he really believes a South American trade with this coun- There is another lurking vio:ation of the rules of logic in the para- 
try of any larg amount (I mean, of course, a trade that would perma- graph otes ” — — a ee _ esl 
nently affect the manufacturing interests of the United States) could be trade chamy —e thewr ea = — to ” gh her | arse |, actually as- 
built te in the way he describes ? Does he not perceive that such an  SUMe, ele. EAL TS To Say, er tagnaentnecegedr ndaceP aad Laoag 
arrangement is, in effect, an exchange of commodities with England? '°Y 8" — ahaa ee ete es , cyt — pind yrey 
For with what, if not with their exports to this country, could England ‘ untry and in ran xr ot yx a as Albion : vine y are ~e~ wages the 
pay } its hills of exchange ? Does it not follow that to be of anv use to ha soft! who ran the blo kade, and subseribed for the Confederate 
: ; 


an, and fitted out the Alajama! Surely, surely, here is a Daniel come 


this country, a South American irade working after the > manner described | 








by “* Mer hant ” necessitates an indefinite increase of imports from En i. fae igment in order to bring f the illogical to book and to i ROS 
land ? Now, *“* Merchant ” docs not deny that our prot: ctive tari eeps eeagaeae ‘ § persens xe publ . oe I strongly moe that England: is 
Chilian products out of this country. Nor can he deny that o | ee ee ghoataps aa alt ti peeectnnee Pp eceeicadrabees ine een 
tive tariff has so far fulfilled its object as to keep out of this country a _ Se shale ‘ “ tgs _ ae ye eee - tepsenedlgess f 7" a 
large amount of English manufactures, His assumption, ther that 7 aersh peagite whodvone = foreign trade are those who resist any re- 
our imports from England can be indefinitely increased, or increased in duction of our protective taril. DoctRINall 
proportion as we find a market in South America for our manufactures, New York. October 5. 1877 Pe 








lf 877’ (New York : O of th 
if Volume than ifs pred SSOr 
Phe most notable omiss 
I} \ & ¢ Wi [finkle & Co.3; ¢ 
\. L. Bancroft nd the Smithsonian Institution. The vol- 


th a preface, as if the enterprise were now assured and 
r apology nor lamen 


tired neithe t; and, in place of a 


‘} 
f the exhibit of books and stationery at the Centennial, there is a 
f tl ives of the four Harper Brothers, with steel portraits. But 
ve feature of the new volume is its Refe:once List of books 
Lin the Publishers’ Weekly from July 1, 1876, to June 30, 1877. 
wly useful, and so isthe American Educational Catalogue 
~~ The various catalogues which, bound together, make up the 
little variation in form or contents ; but an approach to 

y in preparing them cannot be hoped for in times like these, 
number of the second volume of the monthly Library Journal] 


' 1 bv a very thorough and minute index of vol. i., the work 


Mr. Cutter, of the Boston Athenwum, and reports the recent conference 


shall 


inns in this city, about which we have something to say a 


Noticeable in the proceedings is Mr. Winsor’s announce- 





further on. 
nt of the prompt employment of the telephone in connecting the 
hes of the Boston Public Library with the Central Library, and his 
ription of an ingenious device for automatie book-delivery to be 
lied in the new library building at Harvard.——J. B. Lippincott & 
have in} s two timely romances—viz., ‘The Cross above the Cres- 
by the Rt. Rev. Horatio Southgate, formerly Bishop at Constanti- 
} ind *The Blue Banner; or, The Adventures of a Mussulman, a 
istian, and a Pagan in the time of the Crusades and Mongol Conquest,’ 
ithe French of Léon Cahun. <Also,* At the Court of Kine Edwin,’ a 
drama, by William Leighton, jr.; Tennyson’s * Maud,’ illustrated, in 


‘Voltaire,’ by KE. B. Hamley.——On Wednesday of 


American Institute of Arehiteets will 


quarto Torm 5 
xt week, October 17, the 


its eleventh annual convention, in Boston. 


and 
| begin 
An inspection of the 
sin the burnt district of 1872 will form part of the occupa- 
The convention will be held at 


n of the afternoons of the three days. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Mr. Rockwood, 17 Union 
ire, has submitted to us specimens of his so-called chromotypes, the 
est product of the carbon process invented by Swan, of Newcastle. 
ne of the practical difficulties affecting the transparency of the shadows 
‘been overcome by M. Leon Lambert, of Paris, and it is under his 
ise that Mr. Rockwood is now producing, from ordinary nega- 


s, portraits scarcely distinguishable from the best silver prints, but 
ting no more, and having the great advantage of permanence.—— Miss 

t Corson, Sup ‘rintendent of the New York Cooking School, at No. 8 
Mark’s Place, 


sive if we are moderately Poor ?’ 


and author of a cooking manual entitled *‘ How Well can 
has published, for free circulation 
Dinners.’ 
In a daily bill of fare for one week, 


ng workingmen, a little pamphlet called ‘ Fifteen-Cent 
is word of promise is not broken. 
fact, for which the total outlay 
than fifteen, and thirty-two are allowed for it on Sunday. 


is $2 53, the dinner costs ten cents 
The 


il directions as to the choice of nutritious food, and the recipes for 


it. would, if understood and followed, do much more than save 


net for poor families. Miss Corson offers the pamphlet at cost to 


volent societies or individuals, 

The Smithsonian Report for 1876 has appeared somewhat earlier 

ni ial, 
f the entire volume, the most interesting subject of discussion is 

of the relation of the Institution to the National Museum under its 


In the report proper, which, however, occupies but a small 


This museum contains the collections of the Government as 
f the Institution, and Professor Henry, therefore, advocates its 
paration, taking the ground that the right of the Government to 


y the funds bequeathed by Smithson in preserving its own collec- 
he sustained on a proper construction of the will of the tes- 
1] \ ld have 


luation, and would employ the income from the additional 


the Government purchase the building outright at 


dina way which he deems more in accordance with the 
the Institution was founded. In the appendix is found, 


s of a popular character, a contribution to the scienti- 


phy of the day which deserves especial mention. It is a eriti- 


m * Kinetic Theories of Gravitation,” 


SSay 


by W. B. ! 





ation. | Number G41 


Taylor, and discusses the various attempts which have been made during 


the last ' eravitation to some more 


two centuries to refer the acti 





ral cnuse. Of these theories the ebrated, and perhaps the most 
fanciful, is that of Le Sage, who imagined an infinity of ethereal atoms 
to be dashing through space in all directions with almost infinite velocity. 
\ body atone in space would acted on equally on all sides by these 
toms, and thus have no tendency to move ; Lut when another body is 


} } 


orhood, 


th othe » 


fht into its neigh! each will sereen the ot! from a certain 
number of the atoms, the equilibrium will be destroyed, and they will 
tend to come together, All the theories on the subject are discussed with 
much philosophic acumen, and the conclusion reached is that all are 
failures, inasmuch as all are founded on hypothetical causes, of the exis- 
tence of which not the slightest proof can be adduced. We cannot but 
wish that the essay could find a wider circulation than that of a Govern- 
ment document ; unfortunately, it is Just a little too long for an article 


and too short for a book. 


—The Convention of Librarians at Philadelphia last year, no doubt, 
gave considerable direct instruction both to those who attended it and to 
those who read a full account of the proceedings published in the Lébrary 
Journal; but its most far-reaching outcome was the foundation of the 
Library Association, and the appointment of its various committees with 
power to sit during recess. These have been actively at work during 
the year, with valuable results. The librarian of 1878 will find his way 
made clear for him in a variety of directions hitherto all in doubt, 
and he will find his necessary outlays for library supplies very decidedly 


diminished, In the same way the best work of the late convention at 


New York was not the necessary revision and confirmation of the year’s 
work, although the discussions upon this occupied two busy days ; it was 
not even the plan for procuring a general co-operative catalogue of cur- 
rent books by means of publishers’ title-slips, important as that is, and 
certain as it now appears of ullimate, perhaps of proximate, success ; but 
it was the proposition which came up in the last hour of the last session, 
and was received with much enthusiasm, that a vigorous effort should be 
made to extend the membership of the Association widely among all 
To do all the good of which it is 
capable the Association must be more widely known ; even those mea- 
sures which it devises for the aid of already existing libraries have as yet 
attracted the attention of but a small portion. And there is a certain 
amount of apathy among that portion of the craft who have taken up 
These it is the 
object of the Association to force into the new movement by interesting 


friends of libraries and of education. 


librarianship because they were not fit for anything else. 


their committees and the book-loving people in their towns in its work ; 
the committees themselves, by the way, being quite as much in need of 
Moreover, part of the future work of the 
Association must be the founding of new public libraries in small towns 
(or, for that matter, in large cities like New York which have none), and 
for that work it needs to have a wide hold upon the sympathies of the 
community. It is plain, therefore, that whatever will extend its mem- 
bership will be of a benefit beyond merely bringing in the funds needed 
for some of its projected enterprises, As the matter is in the same hands 
that founded the Spelling Reform Society and have brought about the 
striking success of the Metric Bureau, there is little fear of its failure. As 
soon as the friends of education, the believers in culture, the lovers of 
books can be made to feel that the Society is not devoted to dry details of 
management, but infends to take in hand the objects in which they are 
most interested, we fancy they will be ready enough to join and assist 
with purse and influence. 


enlightenment as any one. 


—The Examining Committee of the University of Wisconsin—contain- 
ing among others Hon. Horace Rublee, late minister to Switzerland, and 
Dr. Kempster of the Oshkosh Insane Asylum—has just made a report to 
the Regents of the University which is of interest in the question of co- 
education. The members of the committee were impressed with the signs 
of ill-health on the part of the girls, and favor some change which should 
relatively lighten their work. It should be noticed that, as appears from 
the report itself, the work of the committee is confined to the closing 
week of the academic year, so that their opportunity of observation is 
altogether too narrow to warrant any decided conclusions, So far as it 
goes, it is an interesting fact that a particular set of girls at a particular 


} 
Line | 


‘kel less robust than the boys that were associated with them ; but 
The ex- 
In the institution in 
question it has been in operation about six years—in full operation not 


it requires many such facts to serve as the basis of an induetion. 
+ 


periment of coeducation is still a new experiment. 


more than three years. Duiing this time, as we are informed, the appa- 
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renf health of the girls has, upon the whole, been fully equal to that 


the boys—taking as the criterion the degree in which sickness has inter- 
fered with their studies ; and, what is of more in iportance, their health 
after graduation will compare favorably with that of their male class- 
mates. It is not at all impossible that this same committee, had it at- 
tended last year or the year before instead of this, would have eported 


very diflerc tly. 

—M, Daniel de Folleville, Professor of Civil Law, has reprinted from 
La France Judiciaire an essay ‘ Dela Propri¢té Littéraire et Artistique,” 
in the thirty-three pages of which he lucidly examines the three views of 
According to the first, the author has 


literary property now prevalent. 
The second 


an inherent and perpetual right to the product of his pen. 
theory is the direct opposite of this: literary work cannot by its nature 
be the exclusive property of its author ; therefore socicty has an unre- 
stricted right to the reproduction of all literature. M. de Folleville him- 
self takes the third view : he considers that the author and society have 
equal rights ; the writer's title to his MS. is incontestable, but publica- 
tion isan alienation for the benefit of society and should therefore be 
recompensed by society. By publication the author’s absolute title is 
ransformed into a claim for indemnity—a claim which most nations sat- 
isfy by assuring to the author the exclusive right to the reproduction of 
his own works for a certain number of years. In the examination of this 
theory and of the articles of the code which govern its application in 
France, M. de Folleville cites some curious rulings. It has been held, for 
instance, that the repetition of an air bya hand-organ is an infringement 
of the composer’s copyright—a principle reversed by a special act. In 
the vexed question of copyright in articles originally published in periodi- 
cus it seems that in France the title remains in the author, except in so 
far as he may have parted with it for a single publication in a single 
periodical. The editor has no right to farm out correspondence. In 
Spain any newspaper article can be reproduced if credit be given. The 
final pages of Professor de Folleville’s pamphlet are taken up with com- 
parative legislation on copyright. The United States follow England, but 
are a little less liberal: here copyright ceases absolutely in forty-two 
years. In Italy it runs eight years. In Spain and in Russia it lasts for 
life, with remainder to the author's heirs for fifty years. M. de Folleville 
remarks that no nation has adopted the theory of perpetuity of copyright. 
ITe ignores America generally, and is therefore ignorant that by our rul- 
ings a play can practically be perpetually protected. Copyright only 
affects published works ; performance of a play is not publication ; as 
long, therefore, as the dramatist keeps his play in MS. the common law 
will protect his manuscript as carefully as his hat or his handkerchief ; 
his title is, to all intents and purposes, perpetual, 

—Reviewers complain that nowadays nobody can write the life of a 
and that every 
not 


famous man unless he gets hold of ** unpublished letters,” 
history must repose on ‘‘documens in¢dits.” The assertion will 
much longer be true, for apparently in a few years very little will remain 
As if private enterprise were not enough, socicties all over 


unpublished, 
The success of the Early English 


the world are taking up the work. 
Text Socicty excited the emulation of the French, and led to the foun- 
dation of the Socicté des Anciens Textes Francais. The Swiss also have 
projected not exactly a socicty but a collection of texts, ** Bibliothek 
iilterer Schriftwerke der deutschen Schweiz und ihres Grenzgebietes,” 
which is to confine its issues to manuscripts and warks existing only in 
old editions. We are promised ‘Lanzelet vom See,’ by Ulrich von Za- 
zikhoven ; ‘Schweitzerische Minnesinger,’ ‘Der Edelstein, oder die Fa- 
beln des Ulrich Boner,’ ‘ Das Schachzabelbuch des Conrad von Ammen- 
‘Die Stretlinger Chronik,’ ‘ Auswahl schweizerischer Dramen 
These titles, as might be expected, bear a 


hausen, 
des 13. bis 16. Jahrhunderts.’ 
strong resemblance to those of the works published by the Strassburg 
Literarischer Verein, which hes been for twenty years the early-text so- 
cicty of Germany. 

—Many of these works are chiefly of literary and linguistic interest. 
Purely historical works of carly date are appearing in the * Monumenta 
Germanix Historica,’ which has lately added three new divisions to the 
two previously issued—Scriptores and Leges. The new ones are Auctores 
antiquissimi, Epistole, and Antiquitates. The first 
works as Eutropius, with the continuation of Paulus Diaconus, and the 
Greek translation of Paionios, and the Vita Severini of Eugippius. In the 
second the letters of Gregory the Great are soon to appear. Another 
great enterprise, as we have already noticed, is the collection and pub 
cation of documents relating to the Hanse towns, undertaken by the 


Is to contain such 


, 
i 


= ; : : s 
Hansischer Geschichtsverein, and conducted at th st. 


at least in part, of 


ation. 


the Historical Commission established by the late King of Bay \ 
similar movement is goingon in Italy, where the Historical 
Tuscany, Umbria, and the Marches, and the Lombard I 
have for some time been bringing out documents, « 
ries. The Romans have now founded a Societai Romana di Storia 
It isto issue a quarterly Archivio of reports, biblic rraphy, t i 
nual Diblioteea of chronicles and documents, 
—A very convenient outline of the history of the papacy will be 
in Wattenbach’s * Geschichte des rémischen Papstthums,’ twen 


tures, filling 518 pages. It is of course a mere sketch, but 1 ! 


all the more convenient for reference, as one is sure of findi 
of the latest scholarship stated clearly and 


COMIN nadic si’ | Vs 
most eminent historical scholars of Germany. It is surprising | 


fulness of detail on really important points this little work « 


properly covers only the Middle Ages, to which period ** the posi 


} 


importance of the Roman papacy in universal history a 


closing lecture, however, brings the sketch down to the present day 


—Not the least of the services rendered by the Briti 
) 


Far East are those rendered, not merely to their own countrvt 


all who have to avail themselves of the English { \ 
mneans of intercourse, mereantile or diplomatic, with t} \ 
countries in that region, by the studious members of the 

matic corps. Mr. W. G. Aston, MLA., Assistant Japar S 

H. B. M.'s Legation in Tokio, Japan, has just published 

of his ‘Grammar of the Japanese Written) Langu ” A 

author has modestly chosen to call his work a s Led 

to the first edition is that of the full-grown tree to t! 

treatise has grown to more than double the dimensions of 

and has been so fully rewritten that scarecly a page, and only 
there a paragraph, is precisely identical in the tw  F 

cious method of exposition followed by the author in hits tit \ 
been adhered to in the second ; but on all the more abst 

the subject the treatment is much fuiler than before. An et 

feature has been added in the shape of an exhaustive chapt 

and throuzhout the work the number of illustrative sentences R 
copiously increased—an expansion which will be most gu vy 

by students of one of the most dificult of all languages, the vy 


guage of Japan. 


HAKLUYT’S WESTERN PLANTING. 


| URING a visit to Europe the late president of Bowdoin ¢ 7 i 


Woods, well known as a thoughtful investigator of historical « 
ments, Was employed by the Historical Society of Maine to si { 
papers and documents relative to the early history of that State. a 
particularly the papers of Sir Ferdinando Gorges. Tle failed to tind 
papers of Gorges, but discovered instead a manuscript of Hakluy \ 
was this Richard Hakluyt, and what did he do that in these | 
days the discovery of an unpublished work of his should} 
with such general delight 2? He was born about 1555, and ! { 
twenty-third of October, 1616, about six months after the ce Ss! 
spere. He passed his life im cherishing among his countrymen the love 
of maritime adventure. He lived in an age when the publie mind w 


excited by wonderful tales of discovery, as it had never been excited 
before since the preaching of the Crusades. Like Ramusio he was not a 
discoverer himself, but knew how to stimulate and direct the spirit of 
ravel in others, the name of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and raises up before you five quarto volumes, * The Principal 
Navigations, Voyages, and Discoveries made by the English Nation.’ 
This text-book for the student of the history of geography passed through 
several editions during the lifetime of the compiler, and leads now to high 
and excited bidding when found in the auction-room. 

Like all men of his class Hakluyt was an enthusiast. 


His name suggests at onc 


He 


rave eCVvi- 


dence of his vocation while still at the university, and pursued it with- 
out wavering until his body was laid in its last resting-place in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Among the means which he employed in order to give the 
right direction to the public mind on this important subject was a cours 


ef lectures on navigation, and his appeal found a ready response. ‘There 
two reasons for this. Maritime discovery had previously raised but 
Richard 
ind 


* + 4 Discourse concerning Western Planting, written in the year 1584, by I 
t With a preface 


Hak . Now first printed from a contemporary manuscript. 

intro ion by Leonard Woods, LL.D... late President of Bowdoin College edited, 
with notes in the appendix, by Charles Deane.” Cambridge : Prere of John Wilson & 
bed 1 , 
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1 pa ize vouchsafed by her to such of 
Li as had th meal to furnish hips, or the 
rit to « nd them, and to go out into unknown 
( wel 1 conquel wd tal possession in the name of 
l But thi Wlous Sot vn of the sea gave 

f ( ] { } 
f Hakluvt’ tures are already in print; one of the most inter- 
f islumber of nearly three hundred years, has been sud- 
ht to light in an age in which maritime discovery is still busy 

the probl fthea f Klizabeth. The Northwest Passage 
| idventurous minds, and the nineteenth century has a list 
hich ill f days of Frobisher and his daring brotherhood, 
ls has mad 1 very int resting story of the dise very of this 
Cha him upon its track, and good fortune favored 
In 186 while on a visit to Bristol, he obtained a 
he papers of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and succeeded in following 
to ft private collection of Sir Thomas Phillipps, an enthusiastic 
t of documentary history But private collectors are not always 
¢ to open theirdoors to a stranger. ** By the judicious and friendly 
f Mr. Bru ‘“ Sys Dr. Woods, ** I was directed to Mrs, Mary 
iy Green, well known as the editor of a number of the Calen- 
State Pap as a lady well acquainted with Sir Thomas Philli; ps 
collection, and holding a high place in his esteem, and 
able to assist me in my purpose than any one in the circle 
juaintan On his suggestion 1 introduecd myself to Mrs, 
1 made my obj known to her; and to the interest which she 
them, and her assistance in accomplishing them, and the influ- 
he ex Lin our behalf with Sir Thomas Phillipps, the Historical 
y and the literary public generally are indebted for whatever 
may bed ved 1 the op ning of his collections to our use, 
een wre immediately to Sir Thomas, and, on his courteous re- 
to her request in our behalf, she visited Cheltenham in Janu try, 
I followed in a few days,” 


Gorges pape 


rs had been the only immediate object. of 


To make the most of her visit Mrs. Green made a list of all 


inuscripts In the collection which might in any way be supposed to 
in 1 with the papers of Gorges. Among these was one entitled 
Ilakluyt Discourse,” No, 1,497. When Dr. Woods reached Chelten- 
[rs. Green had already entered upon the examination of the manu- 


he collection. Her first report was not encouraging. 
rges papers,” she said, ** turn out a sad disappointment ; on the 
kluyt is, | think, curious and valuable.” 
it to ** treatise 


ihborately, the religious, political, and 


Discourse ’ 


uugh examination showed be exhibiting, 


} 


thor a 


commercial 


izes to be derived by England from the attempted colonization 
erica ; and, what gave it a peculiar interest to the Maine His- 
il Society, having special reference from the beginning to the 
» tl colonization of Norumbega.” Its authenticity having 
1 established, its importance as an historical document could 
called in question. With the aid of Mrs. Green Dr. Woods had 


fully copied, and, bringing it with him to the United States, 
lf to the grateful task of annotating and commenting it. But 
engaged in the researches required to give it its full value his library 
irnt, his health broke down, and he was obliged to renounce all 
ry exertions. Fortunately the text had already been stereotyped, and 
inately, too, forthe students of American history, Dr. Charles Deane, of 


r me 


of the most learned and accurate illustrators of early 
in history, had taken deep interest in this from the beginning ; 
Dr. Woods's health failed he consented to take his place as the edi- 
‘Hlakluyt’s Discourse.’ His name appears together with that of Dr. 
on the title-page. 
pose to enter into an analysis of this work, for this has 
mirably done in the twenty-one heads of chapters in the 
3 with a few extracts, All know how 


} oo 
and asa motive the ace 


part religion played both as a pretoxt 


in 
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of Elizabeth. he chapter headings begin with this characteristic 
sentiment : ** That this westerne discoveriec will be greatly for thin- 
largemente of the Gospell of Christe, whereunto the princes of the 

uN 7 sion are chefely bounde, amongest whome her Majestie ys 
| Ni to the enlargement of the Gospel of Christ comes 
t ( iint of English trades (No. 2): ‘That all ot! iMnglishe 
t ke gi i beggerly or daunzerous, especially in all the Kinge of 
Spay his domynions, where our men are driyven to flinge their bibles 
md prayer bookes into the sea, and to forsweare and renounce their 
religion and conscience, and consequently their obedience to her Majes- 
tir No stronger appeal could have been made to the religion and the 


conscience of Englishmen. Then looms up the strong conviction (No. 3), 


‘That this westerne voyadge will yelde unto us all the comodities of Eu- 


rope, Affrica, and Asia, as farr as wee were wonte to travell, and supply 
the wantes of our decayed trades.” In the fourth heading we find the 


lish for the 


imploymente of nombers of idle men, and for bredinge of many 


keynote to Eng prosperity: ‘Theat this enterprise will be 


mantfolde 


sufficient, and for utterance of the greate quantitie of the comodities of 


our realme.” hat this 


The fifth chapter introduces a new argument : “'T 
ate bridle to the Indies of the Kinge of Spain, and a 
meane that wee may arreste at our pleasure, for the space of tenne weekes 





vovadge will be a gt 


or three monethes every yere, one or twoo hundred saile of his subjectes 
hippes at the fysshiage in Newfoundelande.” The seventh chapter shows 
**What special 
and make him equall to the princes his neighbours, wherewithall is shewed 


his weakenes in the West Indies.” In the eighth, Hakluyt shows * that 


Ss 


1 meanes may bringe Kinge Phillippe from his highe throne, 


the lymites of the NKinge of Spaines domynions in the West Indies be no- 


iarge as 


thinge so ys generally ymagined and surmised, neither those 
partes which he holdeth be of any suche forces as ys falsly geven oute by 
the popishe ciergye and others his fautors, to terrifie the princes of the 
relligion and to abuse and blynde them.” And, after having passed several 
other kindred arguments in review, among which are ** the Turkish cruel- 
tics of the Spainards in the war of the West Indies,” closes with ‘* A brefe 
collection of certaine reasons to induce her Majestie and the state to take 
in hande the westerne voyadge and the plantinge there.” 

We had intended to say something about the good work which the 
Maine Historical Society has done for the illustration of American history, 
but our allotted space is already filled, and we must reserve this pleasant 
task for some future occasion. 


RECENT TEXT-BOOKS.* 

"TILOSE who like the inductive method of treatinga subject will find a good 

example of it in the book named below. Those, however, who know 
enough of philology to do without occasional iteration will find it a better 
book than those to whom it is the introduction to the science. For the 
latter the book suffers in this respect, since only by oceasional repetitions, 
only by indicating at the right time and place the leading features that it 
is necessary to keep in mind, can a text-book dispense with the valuable 
gcuide—the ** knowing what to look for ”’—furnished by the more usual 
method. 
of language will like this book. 
sixty small pages, divided into eight chapters, which review in well- 
arranged system the chief facts, principles, and problems of philology. 
Advanced students may read these chapters with profit. They will find 
a fresh, bold, and independent treatment of the subject, and if they find 
little that is absolutely new and some things to which they may demur, 
they will find much that is highly suggestive, many very useful hints 
and interesting facts. Especially will the well-prepared beginner find 
much to stimulate thought and to awaken love for the modern science ; 


Those, again, who wish a brief and able résumé of the science 
It contains in all about one hundred and 


but neither is this book nor any other on the subject of any service to 
one not prepared for it by training in one or more languages. 

It may be well to mention some of the features of Mr. Peile’s book 
that are specially worthy of notice. One is the explanation, by means of 
the German sch/echt, of the manner in which a word that literally or by 
an obvious association of ideas has a certain meaning, ends by a gradually- 
continued process of association in having an exactly* opposite meaning. 
There is a brief but suggestive statement of the effect of printing, of 
wider education, and of the railroad upon the continuance of dialects. 
There is a clear and valuable explanation of the so-styled anomalous 
plurals, feet, mice, ete. Dy aid of the accusative with a Latin noun—to 
which may be added as an English example “his journey home "—the 
author shows that syntax is less rigid than is often taught, and calls 
Py John Peile, M.A.’ New York : D. Appleton & Co 1877 
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attention to the important fact that very much that the grammarian or The editorial part of this book is t] ut 
analyst finds in forms and combinations is infused in them by his own | character. Thus, in the account of Ser by a hvys 
intelligenee. There isa valuable discussion ef the vexed question of the rangement, his relations to church history are given bef { | \ 
relation of speech to thought, the cone] 1 being that speech is the | proper. The so~ Ned correspondence v eo AY l 
instrument of thought and not identical with it. There is another dis- | given in full, but the question of its autl 
cussion of tl ] ioriiv « Syn ‘th and tl {. the ithor reaching the Several pages, Phe spur s char I { thre 

yund conclusion tha rud ntary sht preceded the most rudi- fully established, and the question hardly 
mentary speech.” The author regards language as the work of man, and | Can any careful student of Seneca, or of Paul, « 

refore does not think its science is a physical science ; yet, not regard- look upon these letters as anything but a wi 





ing it on the other hand as a historical science, he thinks it should occupy | pages mere contain ** Parallels or Resemblances to Holy 
1 to this list addit 


a position between the physical and the historical sciences, Ilis views, | Seneca'ss Writings,” an 


again, about the oft carelessiv-used expression “death of language” are | commentary. We are convinced that this persistent 


wise and timely. In a word, in its general plan and treatment, and in | ca’s coincidences and contrasts with Biblical expre ns \ 
what it teaches concerning the philosophy of language, this book may be | lay students at least, one-sided and exaggerated, Seneca’s 
commended in very high terms, Christianity seem to have been purely incidental ; but a studs 


Only in some of the details is there reom for criticism, but unfortu- | fluence which Plato, Aristotle, and especially Epicurus, | 
nately there is more here to criticise than we hoped for, and much of this | professed Stoic, might have yielded more satisfactory rest 


is evidently due to haste and to carelessness in revision. The English The notes are generally harmless and orthodox, but w 

speech has never been in any period known to us as rich in inflections as | among them in vain for evidence of a firm grasp of ver I f 
any other language of the family. lorms like eyne, shoon, hosen are still | Latin at all. No tyro in the language ought to be 1 is 

used by writers of books: they and many others even more archaic can be | but the simplest points in syntax are here explained with w 

found in Morris’s ¢ J2neids.’ Condemn the usage as one may, the words | and repetition, and such puerile questions as ** differe betw 


are there, and Morris has followers. The terms hard and soft are con- | and quéque ?” (p. 212) are frequently put, while re 
stantly preferred to all others. It is questionable whether the Anglian | thought and construction, doubtful readings, and Ia 
-es, Midland -en, and Southern -e/A (in the plural of the present tense) | meagre ly treated. Here and there is a solecism in the editors’ 1 

have a common origin, but the matter cannot be discussed here. In re- | in placing a dative after fuvad (p. 279): and by what authority is ¢ 
ference to the cause of euphonic changes there is constant fluctuation of | Atticus called Q. Caecilius Pomponianus (p. 261). and Seneea’s f 


statement between difficulty of utterance on the one hand and dislike of | M. Aurélius (p. 11)? Slip-shod, too, is the English of the book, : 
certain sounds on the other. J¢s does occur in the King James version of | third and last sentences of the preface. The commentary is only upon 





the Bible, but only once—Lev. xxv. 5. Mr. Sweet shows in his recently- | the essays, but one who has required th rings t 
published Anglo-Saxon Reader (reviewed in the ation, No. 622) that the | will certainly be unable to go alone through the rm neextracts,  T 


use of ¢’/7 for fo—retained in Scotland, as all readers of Hugh Miller will | orthography, though said in the preface to be that ‘tn re i 
remember—is not due to Scandinavian influence, but is found in the oldest | upon by scholars as the most correct,” contains many ex] 


Northumbrian, long before the Danish invasions. The statement in re- | nuncio, coena, ditio, mile, The synopses of thought whicha Th 

ference to the former use of the dative absolute in English need not have | notes, and the historical and archwological ay can | 

been a doubtful statement, in view of the fact that the construction is | In the life of Seneca, however, more dates should have beet 

common in Anglo-Saxon, and is found as late at least as Milton. In | the single and quite doubtful one for his birt 

stating that our alphabet is ultimately of Egyptian origin, reference This is, if we mistake not, the only edition of S 

should have been made to other views ; and the treatment of Grimm’s | been published in America, and we must regret that 

Law in the appendix is only full enough to deceive. ceptional a place in the history of thought and expression, and who al 
Referring to matters of another kind, the punctuation is often eare- | alone bridges over the chasm in Latin letters between the Augustan and 

less, especially in changing co-ordinate into restrictive relative clauses. | the Flavian eras, should be so unsatisfactorily introduced neous, W 

On the top of p, 29 is an unmeaning sentence, and on p. 158 isthe following trust that the edition may enlarge the little circle of Seneca’s i ligent 

sentence: **. . . Solongasthe end—the beitg understood—is achiey- | readers ; we have no wish that it should make the man « 

ed, it is unimportant what form the language may take.” This state- popula \; xr the Romans thems t Wisd f reading 

ment, with the context carefully studied, is true enough, but otherwise is | author was doubted. Jealousy rather than truth inspired the fa: 

incorrect and misleading. utterance of Caligula, ** harenam esse sine calee,” but those who would 
The peculiar relations of Seneca with three Roman emperors, his Use Seneea as a **text-l k for schools and colleges” should con well 

position as the leading representative or head of a new school in ! the calm verdict of Quintilian, **velles eum suo ingenio « I 

style, and his versatile exposition of a modified type of Stoicism, ' iudi : 

will always secure for him the attention of students of history, of Professor Turner's * Handbook of Punctuation,’ as it is test, so 


literature, and of thought. But certainly the time of most under- it seems to us the best, of the shorter manuals on the su t to which 
graduates can be better spent than upon the study of one whose it relates. It oceupies, in point 
life was so defective and so inconsistent with his doctrines, and Prof. Hill's *General Rules for 





whose best thoughts are almost lost amid platitudes, paradoxes, Sever) and the late Mr. John Wilson’s exhaustive ‘Treatise on Pun 
antitheses, and other rhetorical tinsel. Perhaps in the enlarged area | tuation’ (New York: Potter, Ainsworth & Co.) What d 
of classical stady which greater requirements and the elective system it from both is its informal mode of conveying the principles of 


have made feasible in some of our colleges, a little space may un- = art. and its judicious use of examples before the enunciation of the rule 
grudgingly be coneeded to this ‘‘ brilliant phrasemonger.” But for such | itself. In fact, we might almost say t Professor Turt riy Ww 
a course the edition before us can hardly be satisfactory. It contains the rules, and consequently no exceptions. He discusses the reasons for 
essays on Providence, Serenity of Mind, Shortness of Life, Happy the best usage, and notices conflicting usage: the learner may take his 


Life, eight of the Epistles to Lucilius, the Epigrams, and the apocryphal | choice, but when called upon to put it in practice he will do so with the 
Pl ] I i ! I 

Correspondence with the Apostle Paul. Thus, those essays which show confidence that comes not from remembering a rule but from understand- 

their author at his best—as the consolatory letter to his mother—are ing a principle. On this account we can hardly speak too high!y of t] 


‘ , O11 Lilet 
omitted, as are those of the Epistles which, both in contents and in ex- met! s work: it is that of a wise and skilful teacher. As for 
pression, are less sermon-like and more genial and truly epistolary. Professor Turner's conclusions (or preferences), they are, almost without 
Selections from the Quaestiones Naturales would have been of greater in- | exception, such as commend themselves to our judgment ; and any one 


terest to most readers than so much from the artificial homilies, and the who adopts them may congratulate himself upon the acquisition. The 
Ludus de Morte Claudii, though it cannot beget respect for the man who  * Handbook,’ it should be added, is designed for students of our higher 
passed so easily from flattery to slander, repaysexamination as something schools and colleges, and leaves the field still open for a more elementary 
unique in Latin literature and as a specimen of the Satura Menippea. but not necessarily a shorier work. There are few printers who would 


*‘L. Annaeus Seneca. With Introduction, Notes, ete. By John F. Hurst, D.D.. of 





the Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J.. and Henry C. Whiting, Ph.D., of t * Handbook of Put iation. Ry Joseph A. Turner. M.A., Professor of Fi i 
Centenary Coilegiate Institute, Hackettstown, N. J...) New York: Harper & Brothers Mod l it s Institute, Virginia.’ New revised edition. Philadelp 
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t t ielish editi of the first tw 
* e intended tom the difficulties of English pub- 
| if French, especially to make French and Latin 
| to sug t to teachers how comp! a text-book 
{ sF “really isin many ways.” Dr. Sauveur’s object is 
nd partly different. Ile aims not only to remo difli- 
il insight into the ma ’s style, to explain 
rd and not it ynonym, to point out niceties « {f ex- 
the full meaning of word and phrases, to emphasize 
f the text. Ife does not neglect etymologies or 
( @ pupil feels that he is acquiring a knowledge of the 
i in &@ way which is so uncommon in text-books as 
“J ny ¢ not acquainted with the author’s * Cau- 
f the present volume is really a continuation. Fi lly 
DD in Freneh, Mr. Smith's in English. 
f both thes« orks would ma them useful te 
! ! Mr. Smith enables one to judge La Fon- 
i | hi vere in he gives the first two books entire— 
f fn ; tof which Dr. Sauveur selects sixteen for his total 
‘ nand upwards. Mr. Smith refers where he can to 
t fable in ZEsop, Phadrus, or Horace. Dr. Sauveur pre- 
( le with a numb r of aphorisms (sometime Ss filling t vo pages 
! either a direct allusion to it, as in the case of ** Le Pay- 
ndu D v related significance. We cannot say that we re- 
; { r with fave They overshadow the text, and seem, 
\ y i perfluous, although they cannot, of course (since they 
ire | mi the greatest writers not only of France but of other 
, be pronounced worthless: by means of them Dr. Sauveur gives 
af ri of French and a greater variety than his title promises. 
lis 1 » frequent and, as a rule, much longer than Mr. Smith’s. 
‘i ‘La Cigale et La Fourmi,” the former has twenty-one, the latter 
but t We subjoin samples drawn from this fable, the first 
)) to Dr. Sauveur, the last two parallel : 
( ! ut mo vermisscan, si peu de chose! et 
, Das meme un petit non, pas un seul, C’est la famine 
j From ‘ vermicellus . Fr. ‘ver.’ Orthoptera mostly 
| \ { But some cri it a cannibalistic propensity, and 
inquished fo 
| Petit ver de terre: vient de vermice.iirvs, diminutif de vermis, 
‘ ‘ rv est diminutif d h La Fontaine se trompe ici: 
" linsectes, Elles se nourrissent de la s¢ve des arbres.” 
} | have a note on ‘* Maitre Corbeau” of the next fable, but 
el the difficulty in explaining this word to the young 
Rt ted in his famous analysis of the fable in * Emile.’ 
N el lude to that analysis, nor to Cowper's ‘*T shall not ask 
J IR eau, ete.” The typography of both works is very free 
ft On p. 250, numbered line 47, in Sauveur, ** Sils” for ** Sills” 
| | 
S the classical languages who pass to the study of German 
( find the technical terms of scientific literature more intellizibl 
y acquirable than those who have not been similarly pre- 
} nd h in our experience is the ease. Yet Mr. Hodges has not 
r class exclusively in view in compiling the useful text-book 
below, for at Harvard he observes that men who have 
y German a couple of years are perplexed on trying to 
| tain Par Lambert Sauveur, Docteur és lettres et en droit.’ 
1] l Co INv% IZmo, pp. 27 
l Rooks 1.. 1 Edited, with English notes, by the Rev. P 
M.A., A t-Muster of Rugby.’ London: Rivingtons. 1877. 16mo, 
; ‘ Germa Prepared by Harry Blake Hodges, Instructor in 
( larvard Universit Boston : Ginn Bros, | 1877 
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read scientifie periodicals. The method of |] Course is to furnish 
tw tv-one lessons (or forty-two exercises in which German and English 
! led by brief vocabularies f he harder words and 


phy ~and followed bv questions in German only. These lessons are 


st ndard té xt-books on physi a. 4 hemistrv. mineralogy, and 


i 
botany, and, as far as they go, furnish instruction in the elements of 


these branches as well asin the language. Following the lessons we have 
adaptations of articles on scientific subjects of general interest (like the 
temperature of the earth ; fog, clouds, and rain; glaciers ; the steam- 
engine ; spectral analysis ; effect of forests on climate ; photography, 


ete., ete.) from the writings of Liebig, Helmholtz, Kirchhoff, Grisebach, 
Miller, ete The book 
OR 


with a German-English vocabulary of about 2,500 words and 


Sachs, Johann .—some seventeen essays in all, 


concludes 
and a slightly less full English-German vocabulary. 


Roman character is employed throughout, and 


phrases, 
the 
the 


Finally, 
the typography has 
well-known attractiveness of Messrs. Ginn & IHeath’s publications, 

A fair 


] ray 


work, but that the degree of his proficiency is somewhat vaguely defined 


knowledge of German is presupposed in the student of this 
in Mr. Hodges’s mind is indicated by the vocabularies prefixed to the ex- 
i Thus, in No. 1, the student 


strehen means to strive, to endeavor, but to be familiar 


is presumed not to know that 
with the meaning 
f erzeuvg!. In Exercise 4 he must even be told that “* either—or” is ex- 
The general vocabulary appears to have been 
for the ly 


It supplies a well-known def 


pre SS d ly e) fae dé r—odi r< 


compiled with discrimination, and is sufficient 
of it 
mon dictionaries, 

Mr. *s ‘Chaucer’ embraces the Tale of the Man of Lawe, the 
Pardoneres Tale, the Second Nonnes Tale, and the Chanoun’s Yemannes 
Tale. Sinee it has already been preceded in the same seri 
lections from the Canterbury Tales, some gencral matter that accompanied 


ginner in spite 


s not being exhaustive. t in the com- 


Skeat 
s by other se- 


them, like remarks on grammatical forms occurring in Chaucer, on the 
metre and versification, is not repeated here ; but the present Introdue- 
The 
rest of the editing, in Mr. Skeat’s thorough and able manner, consists of 
an orderly of 
parallels, ete.; of ample notes, full of varied learning ; 
It need hardly be added that, for 


purposes of this admirable text-book, the tales are judiciously expur- 


tion devotes thirteen pages to the weighty topic of pronunciation. 
account the several tales of the volume—their originals, 
of a glossarial in- 
dex, and an index of proper names. 
the 
rated. 
° 

Light: A Series of Simple, Entertaining, and Inexpensive Experi- 
ments on the Phenomena of Light, for the use of students of every age. 
By Alfred M. Mayer and Charles Barnard. (New York : D, Appleton & 
Co. 1877.)—DBooks professing to teach ** Philosophy in Sport * are pro- 
verbially accounted among 
being generally the awkward work of scientists and smatterers essay- 
ing to hold “the eel of science by the tail,” it is quite natural that, 
like ZZamlet’s players, they should succeed better in making the judi- 
cious grieve than in making the unskilful laugh. This little treatise 
—the first of a projected series designed to teach the rudiments of 
scientific truth and of scientific method in connection with experi- 
ments illustrative of both—is, apart from its literary dress, which is 
furnished by Mr. Barnard, the work of a practised scientific scholar, 
does not dis- 


the drearicst of human productions, and, 


who, in seeking to popularize the “art of experimenting,” 
guise the serious purpose with which he addresses himself to students 
of nature wishing to become ‘“‘strict reasoners and exact observers.” 
The elementary principles of light, such as its rectilinear motion, its re- 
flection, its refraction, its decomposition, its recomposition, ete., are here 
experiments, many of 


” 


taught in a series of ‘‘simple and entertaining 
which are entirely new, and all of which the merest tyro in science may 
reproduce for himself (at an outlay not exceeding $15) by following the 
minute and perspicuous directions given by the writers for making the 
apparatus they describe. The poet Goethe, in a familiar line, has object- 
ed to the mechanical methods of the experimental philosophers, as seek- 
ing to extort from Nature by the aid of ‘levers and screws” the secrets 
she would more willingly reveal to the mind of the quict observer; and 
if in so writing he plainly misconceived the real purpose of the experi- 
mental method of physical enquiry, it is at the same time only just to 
admit that in apparatus designed for educational purposes we want as few 
“levers and serews” as possible. It is to be hoped that the “ Experi- 
mental Science Series” may point a useful hint in this direction, even if 
it should not succeed in making every boy “ his own philosopher.” 


‘Chancer. Edited by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A.’ Clarendon Press Scrice. 
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